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For the Companion. 
MARGARET’S NECKLACE. 
By Lonise Chandler Moulton. 

Pretty Margaret Ashurst stood before the 
counter of Golding & Smith—the jewellers who 
brought, and took much pride in bringing, to 
quiet Paysonville all the elegant novelties of the 
city trade. Margaret was sixteen, blonde, beau- 
tiful, and Judge Ashurst’s only daughter—this 
latter not the least of her claims to distinction, 
for Judge Ashurst was a man whom not alone 
his town, county, State, but the whole country 
knew. His great, gray stone house stood at 
the head of the village, like a city set upon a 
hill—prominent among its humbler neighbors 
as the judge himseif was among his townsnien. 

Margaret, in her violet velveteen suit, with 
the violet hat just crowning her golden hair, 
and the dainty violet gloves, so delicate that 
they did not conceal the symmetry of her per- 
fect hands, was a pretty sight, as she turned 
over the trays full of glittering ornaments, 
which the beguiling shopman placed before her. 
In the little silver porte-monnaie which swang 
from her wrist, she had a crisp, new, fifty dol- 
lar bank note, which her Uncle John had sent 
her the week before. 

“To buy yourself a keepsake with, to give 
away, to spend precisely as you want to, so 
that it gives you pleasure,” his letter had said; 
and as to buy a Keepsake was his first sugges- 
tion, and as doing this, she felt, was very sure 
to give her pleasure, she had come out on that 
errand bent. 

Rings—they were beautiful, but she had’ so 
many now—Christmas gifts, birthday gifts and 
the like—spoiled child of fortune as she was, 
that none of them seemed to tempt her. Brooch- 
es—yes, but she had as pretty ones at home; 
bracelets—if she had a dozen, she should al- 
ways wear one pair, somebody’s gift who had 
been dear and now was dead. She turned from 
all the fine show listlessly, beginning to feel the 
spending of her fifty dollar note rather an anx- 
iety. At precisely this stage of the affair Mr. 
Golding, who had been watching from a little 
distance the march of events, himself came for- 
ward, his clerks making way for him. 

“Perhaps you have not seen this new style of 
necklace, Miss Ashurst? In New York neck- 
laces and medallions have superseded brooches 
almost entirely. These spiral ones of fine gold 
are remarkably flexible and handsome.” 

Miss Ashurst took up the glittering bauble he 
offered her and held it for a moment in her 
hand. It was beautiful.. If she should win 
Prof. Frankenstein’s medallion —— 

“Hew much is it?” she asked. 

“Fifty dollars.” 

Just the sum Uncle John had sent. It seemed 
as if ithad been meant for her to have this very 
thing. Pretty Margaret was rather apt to think 
that things whieh suited her pleasure were 

meant.” She drew out her bank note. 

“I think I will take it,” she said, handing the 
money to Mr. Golding. 

“But you want a medallion for it, Miss Ash- 
ae Let me show you some.” 

Tcan make a locket which I have answer for 

just now,” Margaret responded, smiling. “I 

must wait till Christmas for any thing else,” 

and then she added, in a whisper, to herself— 
unless [ win.” 

Rint gry home her beautiful, glittering or- 

~ — and laid the velvet case containing it 

me naa lap. Mrs. Ashurst opened it, 

vith just a Jewel fora moment, and then said, 
“Iie ap of regret in her tone,— } 

would give autiful. So you thought this 
“0 you the most pleasure?” 

meee — yes,mamma. I had so many 

elamne, . other kinds; and then if I win the 
P is Will just suit, you know.” 
r You think you shall?” 

Pratl ecpspd chiefly on the examination, 

ail, either in my lessons or conduct 
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wholly between us two, now. All the rest have 
fallen off and are miles behind. She and I are 
neck and neck.” ! 
Mrs. Ashurst was silent for a time. She was 
a sweet, thoughtful looking lady, with a pure, 
tender, motherly face. If Margaret Ashurst 
should ever become.a noble woman, she would 
owe it to this other noble woman, her mother— 
this woman who had borne the trial of prosper- 
ity, ten times more searching to the soul than 
that of adversity, and come out from ™ un- 
scathed. 

“You believe that I love you, my Margaret?” 
she asked, at length. 

“Believe, mamma! I should think I knew 
that, if I know my own existence.” 

“Then you will not think it want of love if I 
tell you that I had rather Rachel Gorham won 
this medallion than you?” 

Margaret’s bright, fair face clouded. 

“Rather! QO mamma, I did think you were 
interested in my success.” 

“And can you think for one moment that I 
am not, my darling? I want you to do your 
very best. I would like you and Rachel to come 
out so nearly alike that there should be almost 
adoubt to which to award the prize—still I 
should like there to be some little point of su- 
periority by means of which Rachel should win 
it” 

The shadow on Margaret’s face grew tender. 

“Because she has so little, and I so much?” 
she asked, with slow, sweet seriousness. ‘That 
is so like you, mamma.” F 

“Yes, for that, but not for that alone. Ra- 
chel is to teach for her livelihood. She wants 
to get a situation next year, and it would help 
her incalculably if she took the first prize in 
such a school as Prof. Frankenstein’s. If I 
know him at all, I know that for precisely these 
reasons he would rather give her the prize than 
you; so, at least, she is sure of justice.” 

“Yes, I think the professor would rather she 


JOE SYMMS IN THE BAR-ROOM.—[ See page 878.) 
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for the understanding between these two, moth- 
er and daughter, was perfect—they always told 
each other the exact truth. 
Three weeks went on and it was the end of 
May. Three weeks more and examination day 
would have come. Margaret’’ necklace had 
lain all this time securely in her upper drawer. 
{ts first appearance must be iti honor’of thé me- 
dallion, if she won the medallion, if ——! 
Rachel Gorham’s mother was a widow, and 
the best dressmaker in Paysonville. Already 
she had sent home Miss Ashurst’s simple yet 
beautiful costume for the examination—a soft, 
full, fleecy muslin dress, daintily made, with a 
wide blue sash and a blue knot to fasten the 
delicate lace at the throat. Margaret had looked 
at it with approbation before she went to school 
that morning. At recess she had been sitting 
at her desk correcting an exercise, and she 
could not help hearing a conversation between 
Rachel Gorham and her intimate friend. 
“Shall you have a new dress for examination, 
Rachel?” was the first question which caught 
her ear. Then she heard a little, unconscious 
sigh, afid then Rachel’s answer: 
“No. If teach next year it will be all moth- 
er can possibly afford to fit me up suitably to 
go away from home; andI have strong hopes 
of getting a situation, for Prof. Frankenstein 
-has promised to interest himself for me. We 
are all to wear white, you know, and I must 
make the cambric I wore last year answer. 
Mother will let some tucks down, and do it up.” 
“That skimped, old-fashioned thing, with not 
even an overskirt?” her companion exclaimed, 
discontentedly. “Why, Rachie, I wanted to be 
proud of you.” 
“Well, it must be of me, then, and not of my 
gown,” Rachel answered, bravely, and Mar- 
garet, having finished her exercise, went away. 
All the way home this conversation which she 
had heard haunted her. She had a generous 
nature, as her mother’s child could hardly have 





should have it. But he is so odd. It’s curious 
enough he should give that lovely cameo me- 
Aallion for a prize, at all—one of the relics of 
his foreign travels.” 

“Not eurious, because he is a thoroughly un- 
selfish man; and when he found the Payson- 
ville school in such a listless, dead and alive 
state that it was necessary to make them work 
for something they could see with their eyes 
and touch with their fingers, he chose it should 
be something beautiful in itself, something 
which would cultivate their tastes while they 
were striving for it. I want you should work 
for it, Maggie, but I hope Rachel Gorham will 
win it.” 

“And Ihope you'll see it hanging from my 





é will Rachel Gorham. You know it’s 


failed to have. She really wished that Rachel, 
who would certainly have a very important part 
to play in the examination, could be well and 
suitably dressed. If Rachel only had an Uncle 
John, who would send her fifty dollars “to 
spend precisely as she wanted to, so that it gave 
her pleasure’! Then came a question. Had 
she spent her fifty dollars so that it really gave 
her the most pleasure? And out of the question 
grew a purpose. 

It was a half holiday, and directly after din- 
ner, Margaret went ot. She did not say where 
she was going, but Mrs, Ashurst was not much 
in the habit of asking questions of this girl, who 
had never kept a secret from her in her life. 


Holding a little parcel in her hands, she went 


asked to see Mr. Golding in his counting-room 
for a moment. 

“I wish very much to dispose of this,’ she 
said, handing to him the case which contained 
her gold necklace. 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked, in surprise. 
“We will exchange it for any thing we have in 
the store, with pleasure.” 

“An exchange would not serve me, sir. There 
is something else which I wish to do with this 
money. I have never worn the necklace, but, 
of course, my having it at home may have lost 
you the opportunity of selling it. If you would 
take it back, and keep enough of the price to 
make yourself good, it would be a real favor.” 
Mr. Golding considered fora moment. Trade 
was trade, and he liked to make good bargains, 
but it would not be a bad plan to oblige Judge 
Ashurst’s daughter. He went to the desk, and 
counted out five ten-dollar bills. 

“Tf you have had our necklace to keep in your 
drawer, we have had your money to keep in our 
till,” he said, good-humoredly. “We will call 
that quits, and Were is the price you paid me, in 
full.” 

Miss Ashurst thanked him warmly. An hour 
afterwards she was at home, sitting beside her 
mother, with a bundle of goodly size in her lap. 
Before she opened it she repeated the conversa- 
tion she had heard at school. 

“T did think it was too bad, mamma, that she 
should wear her old skimped cambric. It seemed 
to me she could hardly have her wits about 
her if she had to appear shabby and ill dressed 
among the rest. If P should come out ahead, 
and T hope I shall, you know, I wanted it 
should be by pure force of merit, and not be- 
cause my rival was too embarrassed to do her- 
self justice. I did so wish she had an Uncle 
John.” 

“And you thought the next best thing would 
be for you to have one?” Mrs. Ashurst said, 
smiling. 

“How did you know, mamma? But then, 
you are always awitch. Yes, [ did think so; 
and Mr. Golding took my necklace back, and— 
look here, mamma!” 

She unfokled her bundle. There were yards 
of fleecy muslin—enough for a dress like her 
own-other muslin enough for an underskirt, 
soft lace for neck and wrists, and a sash of clear, 
handsome green. 

“There, mamma, I spent thirty-five dollars, 
and I think I did pretty well with it. NowI 
want to send Rachel the other fifteen. She will 
need boots, and gloves, and all the little things. 
See what I’ve written to go with it. I want you 
to copy it in your very biggest hand, darling 
mamma, for Rachel knows mine; and T think 
the only way to make her take it. wonld be for 
her not to be able to guess where it came from.” 

Mrs. Ashurst took the slip of paper, and read 
on it these words: 

“The accompanying muslin, etc., is for the 
examination toilette of Miss Rachel Gorham, 
from one who admires her scholarship, and 
wishes her success. The enclosed fifteen dollars 
are for the additional trifles which the writer 
did not know enough of feminine necessitics to 
select.” ; 

“That doesn’t sound like me, does it, mam- 
ma?” 

*T think it sounds much more like Uncle 
John,” mamma answered, smiling archly. 

“He wouldn’t be vexed at my using his money 
like this, would he?” 

“T think we may safely conclude that he 
would not, when he said, distinctly, to spend, 
or to give away, as would afford you most 
pleasure.” 

“How shall we get the things to Rachel, un- 
knownst, as Bridget says?” 

“Bridget herself shall manage that. I think 
she can easily contrive to secrete them, after 
dark, somewhere about the premises.” 


Examination day came—warm, and clear, and 








new chain,” Margaret answered, laughingly; 


straight to the store of Golding & Smith, and 


bright, and, from morning till night, golden- 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








haired Margaret Ashurst, in white and blue, 
and brown-haired Rachel Gorham, in white and 
green, were “neck and neck,” as Margaret had 
said. Prof. Frankenstein had delegated the task 
of awarding the prize to a committee; and, when 
it was late afternoon, after a whispered consul- 
tation, their chairman rose. 

“Two young ladies, Miss Ashurst and Miss 
Gorham, have so conspicuously borne away the 
honors of the examination, that it remains to 
us only to decide between the rival claims of 
these two. Scarcely anywhere can we discern 
a shade of difference in the merit of their re- 
spective performances; but, in the sole branch 
of mathematics, it seems to us that Miss Gorham 
has somewhat the clearest comprehension, and 
the most ready command of her own resources. 
If it meets the approbation of Prof. Franken- 
stein, the committee would respectfully suggest 
that the prize be awarded to Miss Gorham.” 

Prof. Frankenstein stepped forward, and drew 
from its case the coveted medallion, a lovely 
cameo head, set in Roman gold. 

“I think you have won fairly, my pupil,” he 
said, as he laid the jewel in Rachel Gorham’s 
hand. And then he turned to Margaret Ash- 
urst. 

“Nor has your defeat been less glorious than 
n victory ;” and he bent his lofty head toward 
her; “‘in token whereof, let me give you, also, 
this sign of my approbation;” and he laid in 
her hand another relic of his foreign wander- 
ings—a seal, with the most perfect head of 
Pallas cut in intaglio. 

Margaret scarcely heard a word of the few 
concluding exercises, for her joy over her new 
possession. When all was through with, she 
went up to Rachel Gorham: 

“I think we have both done our best,” she 
said, frankly, “and you have won. I thought 
that I could not be honestly glad unless I suc- 
ceeded myself, but I am,” 

“It will be so much to me,” Raghel said, in a 
low tone. ‘ You can hardly tell—you who have 
no need to struggle; but they want a teacher for 
Danbury Academy, next year, and Prof. Frank- 
enstein recommended me. Some of the trustees 
have been here to-day, watching the whole, and 
ready to engage me if I passed the examination 
to their satisfaction. One of them is Mary Grey’s 
uncle, and she told me this noon. My heart 
has been in my mouth ever since.” 

“Have you missed your necklace to-day?” 
Mrs. Ashurst asked of happy Margaret, walking 
home beside her. 

“Why, no, mamma, especially since I have 
not necded it, and the prize I won belongs upon 
my watch chain, instead,” Margaret answered, 
with happy archness. 

“I think your true prize, my darling, is in the 
gain that enriches your own soul. I know, at 
least, that you are my best prize, and I am sat- 
isfied.” 

——_----— + 
For the Companion. 
HOW JOE SYMMS WAS SAVED. 


“Grandsir Hardy” and his wife lived in a very 
small cottage, built by their own hands—for the 
old lady did her share of the work, lathing and 
plastering, while he was lifting and placing 
heavy boards, 

The little house had a room below and a cham- 
ber above, and was set down in the centre of a 
barren huckleberry field. 

They were what the world vulgarly calls 
“squatters ;”’ and when they squat in this huck- 
leberry patch they could have bought it for 
fifty dollars. But a sudden discovery of the 
value of water power started up a city quite 
near them, which was daily growing nearer and 
nearer, till they could say, with many grander 
folk, “We live just out of town.” 

Although this creeping city worried the old 
pair a little lest they might one day be dispos- 
sessed of the bit of land, it opened new means 
of support. Hitherto they had carried berries 
und eggs toasmall town five miles off; now 
they could walk to the city, sell their produce 
and return to dinner. And the honest old man 
alse made a contract to supply brush-brooms to 
sweep the city streets,—which to him was as 
much as contracts for the Cochituate or Croton 
water works were to the men that secured them. 

They were a simple, pure-hearted pair, living 
humbly before God, dealing honestly with their 
fellow-men, and craving the pleasure of doing 
good to those in need. But they were so far 
from poor neighbors that they had few calls, 
and they were ashamed to go to any minister 
or benevolent society with such small offerings 
as they could make. 

One winter when they had little to take to 
market, they made a good store of brooms, and 
being shut up in the house much of the time by 


their little worldly affairs, and to lay plans 
ahead. 

Grandsir Hardy announced, one evening, to 
Betsy—after long and intricate figuring with 
chalk on a board—that they were worth three 
hundred and fifty dollars, and hadn’t a debt in 
the world! 

Betsy would hardly believe this, having never, 
as she expressed it, “expected to die rich!” 
But he satisfied her by going over the chalk 
sum, frequently saying,— 

“Nothe’s nothe, seven and eight is fifteen; 
put down five and carry one,” &c., till he con- 
vinced her of the fact; although he might as 
well have explained it in Greek, for all poor 
Betsy knew of figures! 

“Well, if that’s so,” she said, “don’t it stand 
us in hand to make a will? We’ve no heirs but 
your nephew, that’s too proud even to buy eggs 
of us, and who don’t need it, if he wasn’t! I 
say, let’s make a will next time we go to town, 
and give it to something good. I want to do 
one thing, at least, to help somebody.” 

“Yes,” said grandsir, thoughtfully, “we ought 
to do that, or else give it as we go along.” 
“But we might be old, and have to go on the 
town; so let’s give when we can now, and save 
a little for a rainy day.” And poor Betsy drew 
a deep sigh as she added,— 

“One of us will be left alone some day!” 

“I hope that won’t be me/” exclaimed grand- 
sir, “for life would be tough puttin’ through 
without you to cheer and comfort me.” 

“I hope it won’t be me,” cried Betsy, “that’s 
left; for I do think I’d be the helplessest cretur 
that ever lived. I hope we’ll die in one day, if 
it’s the good Lord’s will!’ 

And so the simple pair talked on, while the 
pine branches crackled on the hearth, and the 
wind and sleet beat furiously against the little 
windows and door of the cottage. 

“T heard a call,” cried Betsy, springing to her 
feet. " 

“It’s only the wind a howlin’ through them 
big maples and oaks above; hear it nqw a lash- 
ing of the branches!” said the old man. 
“There, there ’tis agin! It is surely a hu- 
man critter got bewildered in the snow. Do get 
the lantern! I'l give all Lown to save ’em!” 

But before grandsir could get the lantern, 

three heavy strokes fell on the door. They 
were neither knocks, nor yet blows, but like the 
fall of a heavy body against it. 
“La, you, Betsy!” cried the old man, “it’s that 
big, black dog of Lamson’s. He always throws 
himself agin the door, instead o’ scratchin’ like 
other dogs. May be the butcher’s pung has got 
stuck in adriit! or may be the poor critter him- 
self is after a shelter!” 

Before he had finished his speech, grandsir, 
remembering that no lantern was needed, had 
already opened the door, and now stood speech- 
less with wonder. 

“Why, who on arth be you?” he cried, at the 
same time helping in a young lad, and placing 
him before the fire in Betsy’s easy chair. 

“Why! why! why!” cried the young fellow, 
in alarm. “Where am I? Am I dead, or in 
prison?” 

“Neither one, poor boy!” cried good Betsy; 
“you're froze!” 

“I guess he’s worse than froze, worse ‘than 
dead,” cried the old man. “He's been a drink- 
ing, and only a boy!” 

“Yes,” cried the boy, rising to go, “I’ve been 
drinking fire, and it’s burning me alive! Let 
me out in the snow; snow puts out a blaze. 
Don’t you see the blaze coming out of my mouth 
while I talk ?” 

He, though but seventeen years old, was wild 
from ardent spirits. The old man could scarce- 
ly hold him, so bent was he on rushing out in- 
to the storm, hoping to quench the fire within. 


But those two kind old people, who were al- 
ways longing to help somebody, resolved to 
keep him and to see how far he had gone astray, 
and then to save him if they could. 

“T said if it was a dog at the door, I'd befriend 
him!” exclaimed Betsy; “and I'll be as good as 
my word. What a brute a man must be to sell 
spirits to a boy like this! What’s law good for, 
if it haint the power to protect children from 
destruction, I’d like to know?” 

She said this, looking very defiantly at poor 
grandsir, as if he were either a rumseller or a 
wicked law-maker. But he looked very meek, 
and said,— 

“It’s ashame, that it is; and God will call 
both rumsellers and wicked rulers to account 
some day!” 

“I’m indignant at ’em! and now I vow, a 
lookin’ at this ere work o’ theirn, that I'll never 
sell an egy or a berry to ‘Merican Eagle,’ nor to 
any tavern, nor any other rumseller! "They 
sha’n’t be kept alive by my eggs!” cried Betsy. 





the drifted snows, they had leisure to look over 





teas and other simple medicines, for hours, till 
he became more quiet. Then the good woman 
spread a buffalo robe on the floor and made 
him a bed, as they dared not leave him in the 
little room up stairs alone. : 
“Tl lie down and go to sleep,” he said, “if 
you’ll promise not to speak of this at my moth- 
er’s grave! She couldn’t lie there if she knew 
it. Before she went, she said,— 
“J don’t fear poverty for you, dear Joe; I 
only fear sin!’ AND THIS 18 SIN!” he cried, 
with a look of anguish! “It biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder! O sin, leave me, 
and let me lie down in my mother’s grave, away 
from the eye of my mother’s God! She said 
God would shield me, and He hasn't. I broke 
away from Him. Isn’t there some place to hide 
in, here?” ‘ 
These touching words brought tears to the 
good woman’s eyes, and she said,— 
“May be God sent this child here for us to save. 
And if He did, we must do it, no matter what it 
costs.” 
The poor boy’s sad story was soon told in the 
morning. Left an orphan by the recent death 
of his mother, he went to seek his fortune in the 
city. He spent all his money before he found a 
place; and the place he did find at last was one 
of the gates that lead to ruin. He went into 
the bar-room of a tavern, as an assistant. 
He had then never tasted spirits. The rough 
fellows who frequented the place soon found it 
out, and resolved “to have sport out of the 
greeny.” They bet upon him, that they could 
hire him to drink. This failing, they coaxed 
him to be a man, and just take one glass!” 
Then they conquered, and urged him to take 
another and another, till he became perfectly 
furious, and was sick for days. 
The inhuman creatures were not satisfied yet, 
and made a second attempt on the night of this 
fearful storm. He drank to avoid being made 
sport of; and then he sang and talked for their 
amusement. And still they pressed him to 
drink, till he became as wild as a maniac. 
Then he went a step too far for their pleas- 
ure. Hestruck them and threw bottles through 
the windows. He set beer-casks running, and 
smashed the tumblers and decanters, till the 
men became exasperated, and three or four of 
them put their great energies at the noble work 
of turning their poor victim outin the storm, 
to live or die,—they cared not which. 

So does drinking and making drunkards 


~harden the heart! 


When the poor, erring boy was able to listen, 
Grandsir Hardy talked kindly to him of his sin 
against God, and its consequences to himself, 
reminding him of his mother and her holy les- 
sons. 

He found his heart soft and deeply humbled 
by the sin of yielding to entreaties of the wicked. 

Then the old people offered him a home and 
a share in their work, and hinted that if he was 
a good boy and could be happy with them, they 
would make him their son. 

The boy, Joe Symms, had not formed a love 
for spirits; and only the homeless can know 
how thankful he was for this kind offer. He 
burst into tears and said,— 

“If my mother could hear this, she’d thank 
you in heaven. I will stay and be as faithful 
and kind as if I were your own son. But never 
send me to the ‘Eagle’ on any business, for I’m 
afraid of the sight of the place.” 

Joe was as good as his word. He proved a 
faithful son, and the joy and comfort of their 
old age. In less than two years they had paid 
for the huckleberry patch, cleared and planted 
it, and added a room to the cottage. 

Joe’s next step was to put up a little barn 


market to some purpose. 


when work was over. 


a real mourner. 


the work of his benefactors for others. 
he sees a young man who has been led astray 
dreadful night,when driven forth into the storm 


God led his unsteady steps to that humble door 


both poverty and sin. 





They worked over the poor boy with herb 


him. 


and buy a horse, so that he could plough, and 
He shunned evil com- 
pany as he would have shunned vipers, and was 
always content at home, reading and ciphering, 


His gratitude to the old people grew stronger 
as he realized more and more from what they 
had saved him; and when, after years of love 
between them, they went to their graves, he was 


The place, now a valuable vegetable farm, 
was left to him, and he is trying to carry out 
If ever 


and fallen into temptation, he remembers that 


and through those good people, answered his 
mother’s dying prayer, and saved him from 


Most people would have felt they had done 
their whole duty to an intoxicated youth, when 
they had sheltered him a night, and would send 
him off next morning without one effort to save 
But these good people, in their kindness 


to this young wanderer, saved a soul from death, 
and entertained, unawares, one who was to be 
the solace of their age and the sole mourner a; 


their grave. 





For the Companion. 
POLLY LARKINS AND THE Bur. 
GLAR. 
Polly Larkins kept house for Judge Smike, of 
the Miami circuit, Western Ohio. 
Polly was a single woman, and possessed ql] 
the oddities common to spinsters well advanced 
in life, and a few more. 
The judge was a single man, also well aq. 
vanced in life, and he had his oddities too, 
These two honest people were, however, not 
a bit alike. Their very differences were what 
enabled them to get along comfortably in one 
house, as an old horse and a solitary hen in the 
same farm-yard often get to be great friends, 
Polly lived in the kitchen, and the judye lived 
in the library (when he was at home). Polly 
cooked, washed, ironed, mended, and decided 
all household matters; the judge studied, Wrote, 
thought, rode to court, and decided cases gt 
law. 
Polly went to the Methodist church on Sup. 
days, and the judge went to the Episcopal 
church. Polly never troubled the judge about 
legal matters, and the judge never troubled 
Polly about her washing and baking. Polly 
was black, and the judge was white. So the 
judge was perfectly contented with his servant, 
and Polly was perfectly contented with her 
master. ; 
Every three months, when the judge rode 
away on his piebald mare, to hold the quarter 
sessions in the towns or villages that lay on his 
round, he charged Polly to see to the airing of 
his sleeping room and bed-linen every day, 
and, if it was damp weather or winter time, to 
have a fire in the room twice a week. The 
worthy magistrate was very careful of his 
health. 
Sometimes, though not always, he told the 
old housekeeper when she should expect him 
home, naming the day; in which case he left a 
few additional directions about his room, books, 
fires, food, or other comforts; all which Polly 
was sure to attend to at the hour and minute, 
for the judge kept his appointments, both at 
home and abroad, as punctually as the famous 
Lorenzo Dow. 
But it really make little or no difference to 
the faithful old black woman whether she had 
extra directions, or none at all, for she knew all 
the judge’s whims by rote, and just what he 
liked best, so that, come home whenever he 
might, every thing was sure to be in the right 
place and shape to please him. 
Whenever, therefore, the good man left her 
with a string of details respecting what to do 
precisely three weeks from next Monday noon, 
ora fortnight from the next Saturday night, 
Polly would wait till he was done, and then 
turn round to grin and chuckle to herself. 
“Laws,” quoth she, “mas’r’s sech a ’tickelar 
ole soul. S pose he luf t’ hear hissef tell datall 
over ebery time.” 
The neighborhood where Judge Smike’s house 
stood, was a very peaceable and safe one, and 
Polly had occupied the mansion all by herself 
so much and so long during the judge’s ab 
sences, without being molested in the least, that 
she feared staying alone in it as little as sbe 
loved company, and that was not at all. 

“7’s old enough t? have my own way,” she 
said, “and a body can’t never have tings deir 
own way, when dere’s folks round.” 

Poor Polly’s convenient solitude was baily 
disturbed once, however. She had an adver 


tt was on the evening of a pleasant day in the 
latter part of April, while the judge was away 
on his circuit. 

Polly had been washing, but had treated het 
self to a short shopping trip in the village that 
afternoon. 

The sermon of Sunday was fresh in her mem 
ory, (at least the effect of it was still fresh t0 
her sensibilities) and, as she walked home, she 
was thinking she wished the judge could heat 
{dat hebenly preacher.” He would be at home 
next Saturday, and she declared to herself she 
wou'd make bold to ask him to go down to the 
» | Methodist chapel on “Sabba’ day, jest once. 
Quite preoccupied with the idea, she * 
» | proached the house, and was passing round into 
, | the garden, to take down her clothes-line, when 
the apparition of a man through the shrubbery 
inside the front gate, gave her such a starts 
she had not known for years. 

Silently, in the dusk of the evening, the 
known visitor moved towards the front door 
The terrified old housekeeper saw him go "? 
the steps, apply a key to the lock, ope? ad 
door, and enter the house! 
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What should be done? 

Poor Polly’s flesh fairly crept, when she real- 
jzed the danger of the situation. Mingled with 
these unwonted fears for herself came distract- 
ing thoughts of the damage which that stealthy 
robber would make her master, and her faithful 
soul swayed painfully between duty and flight. 

Human nature could not long stand that tor- 
ture of suspense. She could not go into the 
house alone, come what might to the property. 
She could run for the nearest help, and she did 


once fairly in motion again, she recovered 
her scattered senses, and Polly Larkins was as 
much herself as ever. Not for the world would 
she abandon “ole mas’r’s” home and goods to a 
sneaking burglar. She had watched over them 
too many years for that. 

Nothing should induce her to lose sight of the 
judge’s house while that villain was in there. 
If he came out with booty, she would know it, 
and prevent his carrying it away, if there was 
such athing. Accordingly, when she had run 
far enough in the road to bring the judge’s 
sleeping-room window and the front door into 
one view, she stopped, with a pillow-case in her 
hand, that she had caught up from the grass in 
the yard. 

Lo, and behold! there was a light in the bed- 
room. Polly knew that there was where her 
master kept his chief valuables—notes, bonds, 
mortgages, money, what not. Doubtless, the 
thief was at the desk. 

Her heart beat hot with grief and indignation, 
and it is impossible to say to what stratagem or 
act of daring the fidelity of the old woman might 
have inspired her at that moment, if help had 
not come most opportunely. 

The nearest neighbor (for Polly’s position was 
purposely in sight of the next house) saw the 
white pillow-case in her hand, as he came out 
of his barn with his milk-pails, and knowing 
that Polly was alone, and judging from the way 
the cloth waved that she might be in trouble, 
came over at once to see. 

Polly informed him, in a rapid whisper, what 
the matter was, and the cautious farmer prom- 
ised assistance, as soon as he could bring his 
gun and his hired man. 

“Laws bress your soul, can’t ye git a club, 
an’ go in wid me?” remonstrated the old ser- 
vant. “Aint no time to t’row ’way, I tell ye.” 

But the man couldn’t see the case quite as 
she did, or was too discreet to have a mind to, 
and off he posted for reinforcements, leaving 
poor Polly on the watch, chafing like a tied 
lioness, : 

“Massy sakes alive!” she ejaculated, under 
her breath, the next minute, “if dat light aint 
gone out in de bedroom! S’pects ’e’ll be down, 
now, for he’s got all de tings;” and auntie’s 
heart sunk again, as she thought of having to 
encounter the burglar alone. 

Nobody appeared, however, at door or win- 
dow again, and then Polly concluded he was 
busy in other parts of the house. 

“Might a’ known he’d go to de silver-closet,” 
she muttered. 

The farmer soon came back, with man and 
gun, and very quietly, indeed, the three now 
approached the front door. r 

Carefully Polly opened it, and the men fol- 
lowed her in on tiptoe. They all stopped in the 
entry, and peered, and listened. A short ex- 
cursion in the direction of the silver-closet, 
satisfied Polly that the robber was not there, 
and she returned to her companions. 

No one dared strike a light. The terrible 
night-prowler mizht be lurking in any corner, 
and would make them a mark for his pistol- 
bullet, as likely as not. 

Acouncil of war was held in whispers at the 
foot of the stairs. “It’s likely he’s up in the 
judge’s bedroom yet,” said the farmer. 

“Nuff there t’ keep him busy a spell, Pl 
warrant.” 

“Tarned his dark lantern, an’ you thought ’t 
went out,” suggested the hired man, who knew 
about suci things. 

“Le’s go up, den,” answered the old black 
woman, 

By some pushing and pulling fro Polly, the 
farmer was got ahead, side by side with herself, 
and, desperately grasping his gun, crept up the 
stairs, under her guidance, and towards the 
ominous chamber. 

The hired man followed close behind, with a 
Pitchfork. 

Hark! What noise was that? A low, groan- 
ing sound was heard in the bedroom as they 
listened. ‘ 

“Somefin’s happed to him, mabbe—de vil- 
lain,” whispered Polly. 

The hired man got excited, and tried the 
door. It was locked. The farmer got excited, 
too. Evidently the crisis had come, and the 


One heavy lunge forward, with their shoul- 
ders together, burst the lock from its fasten- 
ings, and the self-constituted policemen stood 
in the fearful chamber, with weapons ready, 
nerved to deeds of bloody justice. 

“Ho, ho,—who’s there?” cried a half-sleepy, 
half-terrified voice, out of the darkness, and 
from between the bed-curtains. 

Polly struck a match, thinking ineffable 
things, and the two men felt their strung-up 
muscles relax as suddenly as if they had stepped 
under a warm shower-bath. 

“Lor’ bress me!” and the old servant sank 
into a chair, quite overcome. 

It was the judge himself, who had come home 
sooner than he expected, entered the house qui- 
etly, with his latch-key, and gone, very tired, to 
bed and to sleep. The noise they had heard 
was the good man snoring. 

The farmer and his hired man retreated in 
great confusion, begging pardons ail the way 
down stairs. 

Polly was “promoted” for her faithfulness. 
At least, the judge doubled her wages next day, 
and the good old auntie enjoyed noend of warm 
flannels and high-colored bandana handker- 
chiefs to the day of her death. f. B. 


te 


SONG. 

Sing a low song! 

A tender cradle measure, soft and low, 
Not sad nor long, 

But such as we remember long ago, 
When Time, now old, was flying 

Over the sunny seasons, bright and fleet, 
And the red rose was lying 

Amongst a crowd of flowers all too sweet. 


Sing o’er the bier! 
The bell is swinging in the time-worn tower; 
He’s gone who late was here, 
As fresh as manhood in its lustiest hour. 
A song to each brief season, 
Winter and shining summer, doth belong,— 
For some sweet human reason,— 
O’er cradle or the coffin still a song. 
Barry Cornwall. 
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For the Companion. 
AN UNFORTUNATE SNEEZE. 


Mr. Johannes Van Buskirk owned a noble 
great farm on the banks of the Hudson. It 
was well stocked with cattle, or rather, in his 
own words, with “beef critters and muttons.” 
He had a span of fine grey horses, and a “wo- 
man’s hoss,” and another that he called “Old 
Hack,” because he got all the dirty work to do, 
like drawing water from the river when the 
springs were low, and taking the black folks to 
their own church, five miles off, on Sunday! 
“Mr. Van,” as his neighbors called him, was 
very rich in land, and cattle, and money, and, 
as he had but one boy to leave it to, he need 
not have felt obliged to work very hard or to 
worry much about the future. 
But, like all other men, Mr. Van wanted “‘a 
little more,” and Mrs. Van wanted a great deal 
more! So they tugged and drudged just as 
hard as did old Sam and Jinny, Hetty and 
Dick, their black help. 
They talked a great deal about “hard times,” 
and groaned because sugar couldn’t be bought 
for eight cents a pound, its price when they 
were first married. They forgot that butter, 
and lard, and pork, and hay, and eggs, and po- 
tatoes, and wheat, and rye had also more than 
doubled their prices since then. 
Besides liking money pretty well, Mrs. Van 
had an awful dread of being employed by a 
certain improper personage, so she worked from 
gray dawn till dewy eve, and got wrinkled, and 
tanned, and fretted, for fear that if she ever 
rested one moment, 

“Satan might find some mischief still 

For idle hands to do.” 

Wasn’t she a good woman, to stand thus on 
her guard, day and night, against the enemy of 
all good? 

One summer Mrs. Van resolved to keep 
boarders just “for company;” and as the farm 
and its charms were well known by city people 
who visited the region, she was not long in fill- 
ing her house. 

Two of the families that came thither had a 
bevy of bright young girls, at which circum- 
stance Mrs. Van expressed much pleasure, for 
“Johannes Junior was to be at home, and he 
was very fond of young ladies;” and, she added, 
with a smile, “he’s got to bring somebody here 
before long for mistress, as I sha’n’t live al- 
ways.” This was to encourage the hearts of 
the city girls! He was “fond of young ladies,” 
and these imprisoned school birds soon found 
it out to their sorrow. 

Ruth and Elinor Sprague, Mary, Kate and 
Essie Kent, formed a lovely group as they 
darted over field and lawn, or hid and sought 
each other in the dark old pine forest. 

They rose early to see the sun rise, and to 





souls of the two men rose to it, heroically. 





fast thex raked hay, made butter, shelled peas, 
and hunted eggs; and in the afternoons they 
roved and romped through garden, meadow 
and wood. 

They had a fine array of brothers who were | 
all busy through the week in town, and could | 
only stay on the “Van farm” from Saturday | 
night till Monday morning. So they called | 
theirs “a girls’ party,” and enjoyed their free- | 
dom from the restraint and teasing of boys, | 
very much, for the time being, it was so new to 
them! They called theirs “a swect let-alone | 
feeling.” 

But alas, young Van soon appeared on the 
stage, and thenceforth they never were a “girls’ 
party,” only when in their own rooms with their | 
key turned! | 

He proved a confident youth, in city finery, | 
but with boorish manners. 

Ere long they grew indignant with him, he 
asked so many questions about their fathers’ 
business and property, as if he was fortune 
hunting, as he probably was, at the tender age of 
eighteen! He told marvellous stories of the cost 
and the swiftness of “our grays,” and boasted 
of his watch, which had a colored landscape 
on the back of it. He even gloried in the great 
age to which all his grand and great grand- 
parents had lived, and finally boasted—unlucky 
wight—that his father had raised the biggest 
hog in —— county! 

He fed the girls with nuts, and candy, and 
preserves, and honey, and he teased them to 
ride with him, from morning till night. He 
invited Ruth Sprague—the beauty of the party 
—to ride with him in his own buggy by moon- 
light; but their wise mammas had given orders 
that where one went all should go, and the 
fancy buggy of Van Junior would not hold 
six! 

When the very hot days of August came on, 
the young revellers began to weary of their out 
door sport, and tried to get up something new 
and more quiet, for amusement. 

They first thought of a “air,” but that was 
too much work and there would be so few pur- 
chasers. They at length resolved to have a 
surprise party, to give a supper in the barn 
chamber, and to dress little Bob Kent up like a 
king, with a gilt-paper crown and a scarlet 
dress, to set him among the dishes in a little 
chair, and let him give presents to each guest. 
Tivat was to include every member of the Van 
family, from boarders down to the servants. 

Young hopeful got wind of something, and 
felt a burning desire to be let into the secret. 
But his advances were all repulsed; sweet fif- 
teens and sixteens turned their shoulders and 
whispered to each other whenever he came near 
them. But he would not take the hint, nor yet 
would he mind his own affairs. 

He one day overheard them talking of climb- 
ing to the highest corner of the hay-mow, 
where they were sure their mothers would not 
go, to hold a business mecting! 

Now in this corner of the barn, where the 
hay was piled up, was a small closet, reached 
either by a flight of back stairs, from the wagon- 
room, or by climbing and walking along the 
beams. 

It was made because there happened to bea 
niche there, and was of little use except to hold 
turpentine, oil, wheel-grease, glauber-salts, and 
other horse medicines, and like delicacies. 

Just before the time for “the business meet- 
ing,” young Van climbed the hay-mow, ran 
along the beams like a squirrel and hid in the 
closet, which, as there was no window in it, 
smelt very strong of kerosene, and old harness, 
wheel-grease, étc. 

He seated himself on an old saddle and then 
drew the wooden bolt after him, lest Eve’s cu- 
riosity might tempt one of her daughters to 
peep into his retreat. Thus he was master of 
the situation, and woe to the girls, if in an un- 
guarded moment they uttered aught they would 
not like a stranger to hear! 

The poor eaves-dropper sat breathing the foul 
fumes for half an hour before the girls made 
their appearance, and then decided that any 
thing he might hear, would not pay for the dis- 
comfort he would suffer in his hiding place. 

He dared not leave by the way he came, lest 
he might meet them. He went down the back 
stairs to go intothe wagon-house. O, horrors, 
it was locked and the key was doubtless in old 
Sam’s pocket, for he remembered his complain- 
ing that somebody had drank the horses’ bath- 
ing whiskey. 

His face grew very red and hot, and his first 
impulse was to kick on the partition and knock 
on the floor, hoping to bring up old Sam, who 
might be somewhere about. But just as he 
had lifted one of his best boots for the first, as- 
sault on the unoffending boards, his ears were 








drink in the sweet morning air. After break- 





ing, and the climbing and slipping back of eager 
feet among the hay. 


Young Van was as much a prisoner for the 


| afternoon as if the horrid walls of Anderson- 


ville or Libby had enclosed him, and with sor- 
row on his face, and a consciousness of mean- 
ness in his heart, he resumed his seat on the 
worn out saddle, began to whittle, by the light 
from the cracks, a friendly shingle which lay 
near him. 

After a little bustle the “girls’ party” was 
seated, and the business began by Mary Kent 
saying,— 

“Well, now for the surprise presents; begin 
with the oldest. Ruth, what shall we give 
your old papa, Van Bossie ?” 

Then came a peal of laughter, and Ruth re- 
plied ,— 

“Give him a bottle of the Elixir of Life, to 
make him live forever, like his ancestors.’ 
Then they all laughed again, and one of 
them said, “Young Bossie’s object in dwelling 
on the long life of the race was to assure Ruth, 
that, if she could get him, she’d never be a 
widow. It’s an awful thing to be a widow, 
girls!” 

‘ The shorter his life the better for her that 
shares it,” said Essie. What a lie young Bos- 
sie told about his watch! Two hundred dol- 
lars for that! The picture on the back of it 
looks like the penny gridirons the children buy 
with green and scarlet fish on them.” 

“Mamma wouldn’t let her poor little Ruthie 
go to ride in the moonlight with a gay young 
knight and his prancing grays! Too bad, when 
he’s heir to forty-five beef critters, a hundred 
muttons and the biggest hog in ——— county!” 
said the teasing Elinor. 

“O wasn’t that rich?” cried Kate Kent. “My 
tongue ached to say, when he told about that 
hog, ‘Yes, I see he did.’” 

“Why, he was the very one the old man got 
the prize for raising,” exclaimed Ruth, “and if 
I get him, I can exhibit him and demand a 
fresh prize every year I live.” 

“What a scrub Mrs. Van Bossie is!’ said one 
of the party, “for a rich man’s wife! She says 
she never gets time to read any thing but the 
almanac.” 

‘1 should want a stronger motive than young 
‘Bossie’ to work and save for; and I guess she 
loves the money for its own sake as well as for 
his! Old Jinny says when the old missus died 
—for they do die in the end—Mrs. Van took 
her false teeth out of her mouth and sold them 
for the old gold to a peddicr! Bah! Who 
speaks first for the son of such a mother?” 
said Mary. 

“If ’'d known there was such a disagreeable 
fellow about, I’d never have come up. O! O! 
mercy! What is that? Run, girls!” cried 
Ruth. 

A tremendous sneeze close to their ears, 
shook the frail partition which separated them 


‘from their prisoner, who had heard all this 


unwelcome gossip about him and his long-lived 
race. 

The “girls’ party” slid or scrambled down 
the hay-mow as fast as they could, and all at 
once laid hold of old Sam, who had just come 
in below, with a pitchfork in his hand. 

Hearing that cither a ghost or a robber was 
hidden in “the ile clussit,” as he called it, he 
cried out, “I knowed somebody went thar to 
steal the horses’ whiskey that I bathe their legs 
with! I'll fetch him down stairs on the eend of 
this ere pitchfork, I will!’’ 

With this brave champion beside them, thus 
armed, the girls climbed the hay-mow again. 
The bolt being fast, old Sam cried,— 

“Hi, hi, old thief! ye hid till night, ha?” 
and with one kick from his ponderous cow- 
hide boot he sent the two boards which formed 
the door, in shivers against the prisoner, who 
stood before the party white with rage and 
fear. 

We need not say that the girls’ party were 
never afterward annoyed by the heir apparent 
of the Van Buskirk name and estate. He sud- 
denly remembered that he owed duty toa great 
uncle “away out West in Ohio,” and whose life, 
as he was then ninety-six, could not be relied 
on long. 

So in two days he set off, leaving the girls to 
have picnics or surprise parties at re 

c. 
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AN ANGRY ELEPHANT. 

The elephant is very much like man in some 
of his characteristics. When mad, he often 
shows a revengeful and unreasonable temper, 
which is not unlike the spirit manifested by 
angry men. This incident illustrates our re- 
mark: 


The man-eating crocodiles of India are ex- 
tremely savage. A curious circumstance oc- 
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An elephant, belonging to one of the rajahs, 
went into a tank to drink, and in so doing put 
his fuot either on or close to a crocodile, which 
at once bit it very severely; this so enraged the 
elephant that he trod about until he got his 
adversary firmly beneath his feet in the mud, 
when he trampled his life out. Still, however, 
his rage was unappeased; he refused to leave 
his post, and it was forty-eight hours before he 
could be enticed out of the tank, when the dead 
body of the crocodile floated to the surface. 
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For the Companion. 
KITTY’S CATTLE SHOW. 


Little Kitty was an orphan, and she lived in 
the poor-house, where she ran errands, tended 
babies, and was everybody’s servant. A droll, 
happy-hearted child, who did her best to be 
good, and was never tired of hoping that some- 
thing pleasant would happen. 

She had often heard of cattle shows, but had 
never been to one, though she lived in a town 
where there was one every year. 

As October came, and people began to get 
ready for the show, Kitty was seized with a 
strong desire to go, and asked endless questions 
about it of old Sam, who lived in the house. 

“Did you say anybody could go in for noth- 
ing if they took something to show ?” she asked. 

“Yes; and them that has the best fruit, or 
cows, or butter, or whatever it is, they gets a 
premium,” said Sam, chopping away. 

“What's a premyum?” asked Kitty, forget- 
ting to pick up chips, in her interest. 

“It’s money; some gets a lot, and some only 
a dollar, or so.” 

“I wish I had something nice to show, but I 
don’t own any thing but puss,” and the little 
girl stroked the plump, white kitten that was 
friskiny all over her. 

“Better send her; she’s pretty enough to fetch 
a prize anywheres,” said Sam, who was fond of 
both Kittys. 

“Do they have cats there?’ asked the child, 
soberly. 

“Ought to, if they don’t, for, if cats aint cat- 
tle, I don’t see what they are,” and old Sam 
laughed, as if he had made a joke. 

“I mean to take her and see the show, any 
way, for that will be splendid, even if she don’t 
get any money! O, puss, will you go, and be- 
have well, and get a premyum for me, so I can 
buy a book of stories?” cried Kitty, upsetting 
her basket in her sudden skip at the fine plan. 

Puss turned a somersault, raced after achicken, 
and then rushed up her mistress’ back, and, 
perching demurely on her shoulder, peeped 
into her face, as if asking if pranks like these 
wouldn't win a prize anywhere. 

“You are going to take Mr. Green’s hens for 
him, can’t I go with you? I won’t be any 
trouble, and I do so want to see the fun,” added 
Kitty, after thinking over her plan a few min- 
utes. 

Now, Sam meant to take her, but had not 
told her so yet, and now, being a waggish old 
fellow, he thought he would let her take her 
cat, for the joke of it, so he said, soberly,— 

“Yes, ll tuck you in somewheres, and you’d 
better put puss into the blackbird’s old cage, 
else she will get scared, and run away. You 
stand it among the chicken-coops, and folks 
will admire her, I aint a doubt.” 

Innocent little Kitty was in raptures at the 
prospect, though the people in the house laughed 
ather. But she firmly belicved it was all right, 
and made her preparations with solemn care. 

The old cage was scrubbed till the wires 
shone, then she trimmed it up with evergreen, 
and put a bed of scarlet leaves for snowy puss 
to lie on. Puss was washed, and combed, and 
decked with a blue bow on the grand day, and, 
wher she had been persuaded to enter her pretty 
prison, the effect was charming. 

A happier little lass was seldom seen than 
Kitty, when, dressed in her clean, blue check 
frock, and the old hat, with a faded ribbon, she 
rode away with Sam; and behind, among the 
hen-coops, was Miss Puss, much excited by the 
clucking and fluttering of her fellow travellers. 

When the show grounds were reached, Kitty 
thought the bustle and the noise quite as inter- 
esting as the cattle; and when, after putting his 
poultry in its place, Sam led her up into the 
great hall where the fruit and flowers were, she 
began to imagine that the fairy tales were com- 
ing true. 

While she stood staring at some very aston- 
ishing worsted-work pictures, a lady, who was 
arranging fruit near by, upset a basket of fine 
peaches, and they rolled away under tables and 
chairs. 

“I'll pick ’em up, ma’am,” cried Kitty, who 
loved to be useful; and down she went, on her 
hands and knees, and carefully picked up every 
runaway. 

“What is your name, my obliging little girl?” 


asked the lady, as she brushed up the last yel- 
low peach. i 

“Kitty; and I live at the poor-house; and I 
never saw a enttle show before, ’cause I didn’t 
have any thing to bring,” said the child, feeling 
as important with her cat, as a whole agricul- 
tural society. 

“What did you bring, patchwork ?” 

“O, no, ma’am, a lovely cat, and she is down 
stairs with the hens,—all white, with blue eyes 
and a blue bow,” cried Kitty. 

“T want to see her,” said a little girl, popping 
her head up from behind the table, where she 
had bashfully hidden from the stranger. 

The lady consented, and the children went 
away together. 

While they were gone, Sam came to find his 
little friend, and the kind lady, amused at the 
cat story, asked about the child. 

“She aint no friends but me and the kitten, 
so I thought I'd give the poor little soul a bit of 
pleasure. The quarter I'll get for fetching 
Green’s hens, will get Kitty some dinner, and 
a book, may be, or something to remember cat- 
tle show by. Shouldn’t wonder if I earned a 
trifle more doing chores round to-day; if so, I 
shall give it to her for a premium, ’cause I 
fetched the cat for fun, and wouldn’t like to 
disappoint the child.” 

As Sam laughed, and rubbed his rough hands 
over the joke of surprising Kitty, the lady 
looked at his kind old face, and resolved to give 
him a pleasure, too, and of the sort he liked. 

She was rich and generous, and when her lit- 
tle girl came back, begging her to buy the 
lovely kitten, she said she would, and put five 
dollars into Sam’s hands, telling him that was 
Kitty’s premium. 

Kitty was quite willing to sell puss, for five 
dollars seemed a splendid fortune to her. Such 
a happy day as that was, for she saw every 
thing, had a good dinner, bought “Babes in the 
Wood” of a peddier, and, best of all, made 
friends. 

Miss Puss was brought up by her new mis- 
tress, and put on a table, among the flowers, 
where the pretty cage, and the plump, tricksy 
kitten attracted much attention, for the story 
was told, and the little girl’s droll contribution 
much laughed over. 

But the poor-house people didn’t laugh, for 
they were so much surprised and delighted at 
this unexpected success, that they were never 
tired of talking about Kitty’s cattle show. 
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For the Companion. 
“WHY DO FLOWERS FADE?” 


Bertha Carrol was a young lady of a senti- 
mental turn of mind. She was given to quot- 
ing poetry upon all occasions, suitable or oth- 
erwise. She was in her teens, pretty, good-na- 
tured, but not overwise. 

Her cousin, Jane Smith, was a very different 
person,—wholesome, even-tempered, well edu- 
cated, and with a common sense positiveness 
that was really refreshing. 

These two young people lived next door to 
each other on the main street of Midland vil- 
lage. The open lawn before their respective 
dwellings was quite free from fences, so that 
one could go from one house to the other with 
the greatest ease. 

One levely day when the leaves were falling 
from the flame-colored trees, and the distant 
hills were glowing in purple and gold, these 
two girls met under a wide-spreading maple, 
whose glowing leaves fairly made the air seem 
tinged with yellow. The very shadows were 
smoky with a dull saffron glow. 

“Good-morning, Bertha. Had your break- 
fast?” 

“Yes; butisn’titsad? ‘The melancholy days 
have come; the fall time of the year.’” 

“The fall may have come, but I do not sce 
where the melancholy days are. I am not a bit 
melancholy. How could Ibe. Is it not going 
to be a charming day? Besides, did we not 
have cold beef and pickles for breakfast? Pick- 
les are the joy of my life.” 

“How can you talk so, Jane, when all nature 
is dying, and the ‘winter of our discontent’ is 
now at hand?” 

“I thought you just said it was the ‘fall time,’ 
dear?’ ‘ , 

“So I did; but you see my bright flowers are 
‘passing away, passing away.’” 

“Well, let "em pass. Iam sure the garden 
looks its best just before the frost comes and 
cuts down the flowers.” 

“Yes, itis always so. ‘Things that are bright- 
est are first to fly.’” 

Then dreamy Bertha gazed pensively upon a 
clump of brilliant salvia growing in a mass on 
the lawn. Putting her arm about her cousin, 





Jane whispered in her ear,— 





“Do you know what I think of you, dear?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you're a dear, sentimental goose.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You're welcome,I am sure. Say, Bertha, 
what if the flowers do fade, the leaves fall off, 
and wintry days come on? Isn’t it right and 
proper that such things should be? Besides, 
isn’t the winter, with its parties and sleigh- 
rides, perfectly jolly, instead of melancholy ?” 

“Perhaps so; but Ido se admire my garden 
pets, and it does seem such a pity to have them 
all die.” 

“It may seem a pity, but I doubt if itis. If 
the flowers and plants all die, it must be the 
proper thing for them to do, otherwise why 
should they? I fancy if it was the best thing 
for the plants to remain in flower all winter, 
they would do so in spite of every thing.” 

“Well, Jane, I must say you are the queerest 
girl I ever met, and seem blessed with the queer- 
est ideas.” 

“Not at all. Come, there is John, the gar- 
dener, at work taking up his plants. Let us 
ask him about it.” 

“Agreed.” 

“Good-morning, John. Are you taking up 
all the plants?” 

‘No, miss; they are not all worth taking up.” 

“John,” said Bertha, “I want to ask youa 
question.” 

“Ask away, miss. Ill tell ye all I know.” 

“Why do flowers fade?” 

“What, miss?” 

“Why do flowers fade?” 

Jane is generally avery polite young lady, 
but this was too much for her, and she broke 
into a laugh. As for John, he stared at the 
girls for a moment, and then turned silently 
away and resumed his work. Poor Bertha 
blushed scarlet, and bit her lip in anger. If 
she had not been the sweet-tempered girl that 
she is, something sharp might have been said. 

“What we want to find out, John, is why all 
plants wither and die each fall and winter,” 
said Jane. 

“There, now, that is talking. That is a hard 
question to answer, miss. It should be me that 
is asking the question of you; not you of me. 
Howdsever, I allus noticed one thing about 
plants; they never die before their time. The 
natives, that is plants from the warm countries, 
are an exception, of course.” 

“What do you mean by ‘their time?’ ” 

“The time of ripening of their seeds. That 
is all plants seem to live for. When they have 
done that they generally dies, be the time long 
or short.” 

“Why, I thought flowers were meant to ‘beau- 
tify the earth; to bring delight’””—— 

“Goodness, Bertha, do tal English.” 

“Lor, bless you, miss, the mere beauty of a 
plant or flower is nothing. The seeds is the 
great thing. Without seeds how could we con- 
tinue the kinds, or have new ones?” 

“Yes, ‘He might have made the—the’ O, what 
was it? ‘without a flower at all.’” 

“The adiantums and such. They don’t have 
any flowers at all.” 

“No flowers at all! Where, then, are the 
seeds ?” 

“On the under side of the leaves. They is 
called cryptogamous plants. I’ll show you some 
if you will come to the green-house.” 

“Not now; thank you, John.” 

“Well,” said Bertha, “what you say may be 
true; but Ido not see why the winter should 
kill off all the plants. Could they not mature 
their seeds in the winter?” 

“Perhaps so, miss; but then they must have 
some rest, and they gets it in the winter.” 

“Rest! Why should they rest? What have 
plants to do but grow and be beautiful?” 

“Ah, miss, it is the growing that is the work; 
and mighty tough work they have sometimes. 
Some plants allus die early. Itis such dread- 
ful hard work to pick up a living that they give 
it up in despair and die. 

“Ye might bear that in mind, miss, when ye 
are raising plants. It is a point most folks don’t 
understand.” 

“What point?” 

“The resting of plants. They all must rest 
sometimes; in the winter, mostly. Now if ye 
wants them to flower, work, as I calls it, in the 
winter, when they naturally rests, ye must give 
em rest at some ether time.” 

“That is, if we want them to flower in the 
winter, we must compel them to rest in the sum- 
mer, and vice versa.” 

“I don’t know any thing about your ‘worser,’ 
but that’s the general idea, any way.” 

“So that is why the flowers fade, because they 


are weary, and seek ‘nature’s sweet restorer— 
balmy sleep?’ ” 


————$—$—$<— 
sleeps all winter, unless the days happen to by 
kinder warm, when they open one eye, turn 
over and take another nap, till the morning 
comes, which is the spring.” 

“You are quite a poet, sir,” said Jane. 
“What, miss?” 

“That was a very poetical idea of yours, to 
call the spring of the year the morning.” 
“Faith, and if it pleased ye I’m glad.” 

Just here some one called the girls, and they 
went away toward the house, leaving John to 
his work. 

“What made you tell him he was a poet? fe 
did not quote a single line from one of the po. 
ets, nor did he make any rhymes or verse.”’ 
“Well, Bertha Carrol, if you don’t know any 
more than that, you are a goose.” 

*You’re frank; very.” 

“I know it, dear; but I am willing to be for. 
given.” Car., 
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THE PARAGUAYAN WAR, 


The war between Paraguay and the Allies 
began in 1865. The Allies consisted of Brazij 
and the Argentine Republic, and Uruguay, 

The first year of the war closed with the de 
feat of the Paraguayans, to this extent, that it 
was transferred to Paraguayan territory, as jt 
began in that of the Allies. This was some 
thing, but the real hard work remained to be 
done. 

There was much bloody fighting in 1866, and 
the Allies did not make much progress, as they 
quarrelled among themselves. Some severg 
repulses were experienced by their arms; but 
still the Paraguayans gained nothing, and their 
territory remained the scene of war. 

In 1867 the Allies had better luck. They 
won many victories, though the Paraguayans 
displayed the utmost bravery, but not mor 
than was displayed by the Allies. 

The campaign of 1868 was important, and in 
its course the issue of the war was decided. 
The masses of the Allies compelled the Para- 
guayans to abandon the great fortress of Hum- 
aita, by which their capital had been protected. 
Assumption,thecapital,soon fell into their hands, 
and Lopez had to fly, as Mr. Davis fled from 
Richmond; but, more fortunate than our seces- 
sionist, he managed to keep some of his forces 
together, and was not captured. 

In 1869 there has been considerable fighting, 
which shows that Lopez is a man of iron firm- 
ness, and that he has a deep hold on the Para- 
guayans. A number of battles have been 
fought, in all of which the Paraguayans have 
been beaten, but not destroyed. Their courage 
was never more heroically displayed than on 
fields in which but recently they lost every 
thing but their honor. 

Though reduced to the condition of a refu 
gee, Lopez has not manifested a disposition to 
surrender, or even to come to terms. This, 
however, is inevitable, for the war is carried on 
against him, the Allies expressing themselves 
ready to grant peace to Paraguay, while with 
him they will not even negotiate. 

Some of the Paraguayans have joined the 
Allies, and they carry the flag of their country. 
Lopez threatens to shoot all such Paraguayans 
as fall into his hands, regarding them as trai- 
tors; but the Allies answer, that they are not 
fighting against Paraguay, only against Lopes. 
His power to shoot his enemies is not such at 
present as to excite alarm; but the Paraguay: 
ans are afraid of him, even yet, so great is his 
sway over their minds, notwithstanding his 
numerous defeats. 

The Allies have been commanded this year, 
by a young Frenchman, the Comte d’Eu, § 
son of the duke of Nemours, and therefore § 
grandson of Louis Philippe, formerly king of 
the French. He is a son-in-law of the emperor 
of Brazil, having married the eldest daughter 
of that monarch; and as the emperor has 10 
son, this lady, the Princess Isabella, may bt 
come sovereign of Brazil. - So the French count 
is fighting for what may one day be the inher 
itance of his children. 

Considerable sympathy is felt for Lopes ia 
the United States, and some of our countrymen 
talk as if they would have our government 
help the Paraguayan chief, and make war 0 
the Allies. 

This American sympathy is the result of if 
norance. Lopez is a bad man, harsh and # 
cruel man, who has been guilty of great crimes, 
and who is unworthy of American favor. 
sides, this country has nothing to do with the 
quarrels of other countries. We did not like 
the thought of foreign interference in the & 
cession war, and we should do as we wished 
to be done by. 

Lopes began the war, and it was because Mt 
began it, and not Paraguay, that the Allies pat 
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COMPANION. 








fusing to treat with him. He is properly served, 
and has brought all his troubles upon himself. 
If he is a ruined man, he has none to thank for 
his ruin but himself, not one. 
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For the Companion. 
POOR POLL. 

Some years ago, but within the memory of 
man, @ parrot’s cage hung in a baker’s shop in 
the good old town of Salem. The parrot was a 
handsome one, with gay plumage, and being 
given to saying very sharp and witty things, by 
accident or otherwise, was quite the pride and 
attraction of the shop. 

But Poll, unfortunately, although a bird, had 
some human weaknesses, and the baker being 
only human, it sometimes fell out that they got 
into difficulty; quarrelled, you might even say, 
if the truth were to be told. 

Though as Poll had, for her own part, a for- 
giving disposition, and used, at such times, af- 
ter keeping discreetly quiet for a while, to come 
out suddenly with some very wise or droll re- 
mark, that set all the shop laughing, these trou- 
bles ordinarily blew over before long. 

It happened, one day, that the city weigher 
came in, according to custom, to examine the 
baker’s stock of bread, and ascertain whether 
it agreed with the weight prescribed by law. 
Every thing was found to be right, and the 
weigher was just about to leave the shop, when 
Poll, who had been narrowly watching procecd- 
ings from between her bars, called out,— 

“Light bread! under the bed! Light bread! 
ander the bed! 

The weigher taking the hint, turned, and 
passing into a back room, found concealed un- 
der the bed a large quantity of loaves of light 
weight, which he immediately seized, imposing, 
also, a heavy fine upon the shop, 

He was no sooner gone than the baker, in a 
Tage, seized a dipper of hot water and threw it 
over the parrot’s cage. Fortunately, he was 
too hot himself to aim very well, and only a 
small part of it reached the luckless Poll. That, 
however, fell upon her guilty head, and took off 
all its brilliant red feathers, her especial pride. 

They did not grow again for a long time, and 
then only in a ragged, miscrable way, and poor 
Poll seemed to carry the scar of her disgrace in 
her very heart. She dreoped, and hung her 
head, and seldom spoke, unless at twilight, 
when she seemed to feel that a kindly veil was 
thrown over her deformity. 

Things had been in this way for a year or 
more, when one day a gentleman came into the 
shop, who had lost almost all his hair, present- 
ing a round, shiny pate, with only a very nar- 
row rim of curls round the back and temples. 

Poll looked earnestly at him, turning her 
head from side to side, and winking knowingly 
through her bars, until he turned to go, when 
she croaked out, in a sympathizing tone,— 

“Been saving lizht bread? Been saying light 
bread ?” 

Not long after this it fell out that Poll was 
guilty of some misdemeanor so entirely exhaust- 
ing her master’s patience, that seizing her by 
the head, he wrung her neck, and threw her in- 
to the gutter for dead. 

But Poll had no idea of giving up for such a 
trifle; she lay quite still for an hour or two, 
until her injured feelings had somewhat recov- 
ered, when, getting slowly and sorely upon her 
ugly feet, she began looking about for consola- 
tion. She soon found it in the shape of some 
corn, which had been spilled near by, and was 
comfortably picking it up, when a lank, wicked 
looking cat got sight of her, and planned a new 
and last calamity. 

Poll saw her drawing nearer and nearer, one 
noiseless Step at a time, but went quietly on 
with her corn, keeping a sharp lookout, howev- 
er, until just as the cat was drawing itself up 
for 4 spring. Then, ruffling up her feathers 
with a frightful puff, and making a dart toward 
the cat with her beak, she cried out, in a terri- 
ble voice,— 

“Seat! you beast!” 

With one terrified turn, and a dash round the 
corner, such as only a cat can make, Tabby dis- 
‘ppeared forever, and the baker, who had 
Watched the proceedings, was so irresistibly 
amused, that he laughed himself into good bu- 
mor, and bringing Poll in, hung her up in her 
cage once more, where she finished her days 
Without further serious misiu.. ."e. 


A MAGIC CONCERT. . 
ew our readers who are studying Nat- 
higuomma may be interested in the fol- 
account of a Magical Concert which 

ok place in Paris; 


wnt instruments were placed on a platform 


Z. A. RB. 





overture to “William Tell” was heard distinctly 
to issue from the piano, violin, violoncello and 
harp, which made up the orchestra. The concert 
took place in broad daylight. The explanation 
was that each of the instruments was connected 
by a bar of wood with an identical instrument 
in an adjoining room, on which the performer 
played. 
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BRAIN WAVES. 

It is a well-known fact that we often think of 
people just before we meet them, when we may 
not have thought of them for years before. So 
people sometimes have impressions of the death 
of friends who may be thousands of miles away. 
An English writer thinks that as light is the re- 
sult of waves of ther, and sound of waves of 
air, so these impressions are the result of waves 
in what he calls a brain atmosphere, extending 
through space. <A writer in the New York Sun 
says: 


We mentioned a few days ago, that a writer 
in the London Spectator had propounded a the- 
ory of “brain waves,” to account for the ap- 
pearance of persons at the point of death to 
their distant friends. He claims that there is a 
kind of brain atmosphere which extends over 
the globe, and upon which the brain has the 
power of impressing undulations, just as a bell 
sets the air in motion, or an electric battery the 
elcctric fluid in a telegraph wire. These waves, 
when they meet with a sympathetic organ, pro- 
duce ideas orimages more or less distinct, ac- 
eording to circumstances. The subject is un- 
dergoing discussion, and some facts confirma- 
tory of the theory are advanced. 
ne is the case of a person whose image was 
seen by his wife to enter his house and go up 
stairs some two hours before his actual arrival. 
On inquiry, it was found that at that moment 
he was mentally imagining himself as doing 
the precise thing which his apparition did. 
Another is the case of Admiral Williams, who, 
on a voyage across the Atiantic, felt an irresist- 
ible impulse to stop at the island of Ascension, 
though it was out of his way, and he had no 
object in view, and his subordinate officers re- 
monstrated against the measure. But he insist- 
ed, without any reason to satisfy himself, and 
on reaching the island, supposed to be uninhab- 
ited, found it occupied by sixteen men who had 
been wrecked, and were at the point of starva- 
tion. 
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FORGETFULNESS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Europeans, even if educated, show a strange 
forgetfulness of the geography of the United 
States. Dr. Chalmers once said to a gentleman 
who brought him a letter of introduction from 


sachusetts.” 


mountain ranges, and the Pacific coast. 


on the Pacific coast.” 


gan 


were born white!” 


t. Louis. 


travelling through it. 
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BRIGHTNESS OF HOGS. 





this: 


of our steamer, a curious fact fell under my ob 
squealing down to the waterside, a thing which 


did when other vessels passed. 


them; and that, on er 


it was immediately put on shore to feed them. 


months, h 


the pipe of the steamer, and, as they could 


ers was disregarded. 





ere were no performers visible, but the 


Philadelphia, “Glad to see you, sir! From Phil- 
adelphia, I see. Ah, that’s the capital of Mas- 


A Boston man, travelling in Germany, en- 
lightening some of his friends on the continent, 
said “that in order to reach Iowa from New 
York, you were obliged to cross the Ohio River;” 
and many -generally intelligent Americans have 
no clear conceptions, yet, of the relations of the 
interior States and Territories to each other, the 


They are often heard to ask “if Colorado isn’t 
Some of the foreign mis- 
conceptions about America and Americans are 
exceedingly grotesque. For instance: A pro- 
fessor in a German college asked an American 
“if he knew a friend of his that lived in Ken- 
tucky, a large city in Kentucky on Lake Michi- 


An old German countess at Munich exclaimed 
with amazement to a fair-skinned American 
girl, “Ah, but you are not an African!” while 
another German professor was heard to make 
the startling assertion “that all negro children 


And the famous Vogt, learned, almost, above 
all other Germans, declared that the Mississip- 

i River was never entirely closed with ice at 
g But, after all, there are very few 
people indeed, however intelligent, however stu- 
dious, who can receive and retain clear impres- 
sions of the geography of a country except by 


Hogs are stupid enough, everybody knows. 
But they are always ready for eating, and they 
can find out pretty well where they are likely 
to be fed, and when. The following incident,|of husbandry, head man on the farm, were 
told by a traveller on a Western lake, proves 


“As we approached a farm on the American 
side of St, Claire River, belonging to the captain 
1 


servation. The pigs belonging to a farm came 
the persons at the farm assured me, they never 


The captain explained this singular recogni- 
tion on the part of the pigs, by stating that the 
swill of his steamer was always reserved for 
the landing-place, 


The animals, having been accustomed to this 
valuable deportation during the whole summer 
learned to distinguish the peculiar 

sound which the steam made in rushing caoues 
lo 


this at the distance of half a mile, they, imme- 
diately upon hearing it, hastened down to the 
river, whilst the noise made by the other steam- 


This is a curious instance of the possibility of 
sharpening the faculties of the lower animals 
by an appeal to their appetites, and a conclu- 


sive proof that the readiest way to make all 
swinish animals reasonable, is to provide plenty 
of swill for them.” 





THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


It seems to many a grand thing to be a prince; 
but princes can’t count on an easy or prosper- 
ous life. The Emperor Napoleon was once an 
exile, in great poverty, and his son may share 
a similar fate. The following paragraph shows 
that he hasn’t money to fall back on, if by any 
revolution he loses the throne: 

The prince imperial of France is utterly un- 
provided for. The life of the empress was in- 
sured four years ago in three different offices in 
Paris, to the amount of sixty thousand or seven- 
ty thousand pounds. Supposing any negleet to 
occur in keeping up these insurances, which on 
account of her peculiar position were charged 
atan unusually high rate, the prince, even at 
her death, would only possess the barren lands 
bequeathed to him last year by his father’s ec- 
centric cousin, Princess Bacciocchi, called Korn 
el Hamet, and situated in the Landes. The em- 
peror has not laid aside money; he has with 
lavish generosity spent his civil list in keeping 
up amore hospitable and magnificent court 
than any other in Europe, as well as in profuse 
charities, but neither for himself, his wife, nor 
son, has he laid aside any portion of the money 
received from the country. 
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PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
If you have not received our Premium List’ 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 

Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
fer the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 

New subscribers during the moaths of No- 
vember and Deeember, 1869, will receive the 
Companion gratis, from the date on which we 
receive their names, up to January 1, 1870. 5 
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A BRIGHT CLOWN. 
Henry IV., of France, was fond of playing 
practical jokes on his subjects, but he some- 
times found bright peasants who’ were quite 
ready to take off the joke on their side. Here 
is a specimen: 


Henry IV., of France, being out one day hunt- 
ing, lost his party and was riding alone. Ob- 
serving a eountry fellow standing upon a gate, 
apparently on the watch, he asked him what he 
was looking for. 

“T’ve come here,” says he, ‘‘to see the king.” 

“Get up behind me,” replied the monarch, 
“and I will soon conduct you to the place where 
you will be sure to see him.” 

Hodge, without any scruple, mounted, but as 
they were riding along he put the sagacious 
question,— 

“They tell me he’s got a power of lords with 
him; how may a body know which is him?” 

The king replied that he would be able to dis- 
tinguish him by seeing all his attendants take 
off their hats, while he himself remained uncov- 





red. é 

Soon after they joined the hunt, when all the 
circle, as may well be expected, were greatly 
surprised to see the king so oddly attended. 

When they were arrived, his majesty, a 
to the clown, asked him if he thought he coul 
tell which was the king. 

“TI don’t know,” said he; “but, faith, it must 
be one of us two, for we’ve both got our hats 
on. 

cntepactcliliipsa tacit 


POTATOES. 

Potatoes were unknown to the civilized world 
before the latter part of the 16th century. For 
many years after they were introduced into 
Europe, they were considered as luxuries to be 
eaten only by the wealthy. 


In 1638, in the list of prices established by 
proclamation of the government, potatoes were 
ordered to be sold for two shillings (fifty cents) 
a pound, equal to thirty dollars a bushel. A 
few years previously the wages of a bailiff 


fixed by the court at fifty-two shillings (about 
thirteen dollars) a year; and of mechanics, 
carpenters, masons, etc., at eight pence (about 
sixteen cents), with board, a day. 
Thirty-two years later, in 1665, Muffet, writ- 
-| ing on food and diet, says: ‘‘Potato-roots are 
getting to be quite common now; even the hus- 
, —— sometimes buys them to please his 
wife. 





“TJ ARE.” 

Southey, the poet, once made a poem for a 
girl of three years old, who was in the habit of 
saying “I are.” He took her on his knee, ca- 
ressed her, and did not let her go until she had 
learned these lines: 


“A cow’s daughter is called a calf, 
And a sheep’s child a lamb, 

Little children must not say t are, 
But should always say J am.” 
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THE superfluous blossoms on the fruit-trees 
are meant to symbolize the large way in which 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
HIDDEN RIVERS. 


Will you lend me your almanac? 

Did Eugene see the man? 

The only clew is lost. 

—— nursing those who are ill I noiselessly 

ad. : 

5. I don’t suppose you will think that there are: 

a hidden in this sentence three large rivers. . 

6. I call that fellow a bashful man. 

7. John made Ira mad. 

8. I wish that boy wouldn’t tag us, 
9. A better horse I never saw. 

10. Ellen always is kind. 


poor 


8.8. T. 








TRANSPOSITION, 


Whole I am a foreign city; curtail me and trans- 
pose, I am a carpenter’s tool; transposed again, | am 
seen in every house; transposed again, I am an In- 
dian tribe; transposed again, I am to be punished; 
transposed again, I am a celebrated artist. Be- 
head the original, I want a vegetable to make me a 
fruit. head ‘the carpenter's tool, I am the name 
of an artist; curtailed, lama guide, Curtail the In- 
dian tribe, and I am a girl’s name. HauTsboy. 


4. 


My /irst is in yeast, but not in the bread; 

My second is in couch, but not in the bed; 

My third is in pond, but not in the lake; 

My fourth is in scythe, but not in the rake; 

My jfi/vth is in eel, but not in ye tish; 

My sixth is in plate, but not Tn the dish; 

My seventh is in cushion, but not in the chair; 
My eighth is in wind, but not in the air; 


My w is a country far over the sea. 
Please tell me its name, and oblige 8. 8. T. 
5. 
WORD 8QUARE. 
A building. To wander. 
A tree. Want. FL, 
6. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
letters. 


My 1, 9, 13, 8, 36, 40, 65, 35 was a Bible plant, 
My 6, 12, 8, 31, 7, 10, 37, 48, 58, 62, 60 was a king of 
Assyria. 
My 11, 41, 84, 80, 15, 50, 68 was an ancient tribe. 
My 15, 37, 61, 2, 64, 50, 67, 65, 9, 20 was a Bible wood. 
My 16, 70, 56, 38, 60, 17, 28, 8 was a king of the Jews. 
My 17, 14, 65, 44, 68, 49, 56 was a Bible bird. 
aint, 19, 22, 27, 32, 28, 69, 25, 15, 4, 6 was an ancient 


My 21, 4, 60, 59, 24, 7, 66 was an Israclite woman. 
26, 9, 89, 66, 87, 12, 18, 41, 46 was a ruler of the 


, 61, 54, 48, 88, 23 was a judge of Israel. 

3 , 67, 14 was an ancient tribe. 
89, 66, 66, 45 was a queen of 
is one of the Proverbs. 


rsia. 
IsoLa. 


Conundrums. 
What good moral lesson does a weathercock teach? 
Itisa von thing to aspire, (a spire.) 
Why is a church bell like a good story? It is often 
tolled, (told.) 
How did Jonah feel when the whale swallowed 
him? Down in the mouth, 


Why is a man whom people annoy with their com- 
y like a man fallen from the deck of a vessel? He 
over bored. 
What relation does the soap bubble bear to the 
boy who makes it? It is his air, (heir.) 
Why is a clear, frosty night like a hot summer day? 
It is the best time for seeing the grate bare. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Ash—Cash—Rash— Wash—Sash—Hash—! ash— 
Nash—Dash—Mash—Gash. 
‘ “Train up 4 child in the way he shoud go.” 


be at. 
4. (1) Eastport; (2) Newark; (3, Denver; (4) Bel. 
tai: Cai : 








God loves to do pleasant things. 


ro. 
. Latin, Alone, Tools, Inlet, Nests, 
Oregon, i 


6. . Monadnock, 
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THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN. 
AN IRISH LEGEND. 
Of all the merry little birds that live up in the tree, 
And carol from the scyamoreand chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to me, 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It's cockit little Robin! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny, slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the a isin the air, and the snow upon the 
ground, 
To other little birdies so bewildertn’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children: 
Of how two tender ba’ 
Were left in woodland . 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em; 
But Bobby saw the crime, 
(He was watching all the time!) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his-bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around us 
thickly fall, 

And every thing seems sorrowful and saddening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall, 

Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 

And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
THE COOK’S sTORY. 

“No,” I said; “go away.” I always did say 
that, when they came a botherin’ me in the 
kitchen, those fellows. ‘‘No,” I said; but he 
would come in, and stood there lookin’ so 
wretched that I couldn’t do nothin’ fiercer 
than shake the soup ladle at him, and yell, 
“Well, now, what do you want?” 

“Something to eat,” says he, as meek as a 
lamb. ‘Mother is ill, and father is dead, and 
she, and I, and baby, are so hungry!” 

“Just the same old story,” says I, “that every 
heggar-boy has told me for years. There, go 
away.” 

And I remember, as I said it, fastening my 
breastpin, that had a trick of coming undone. 
I knew by that that I had it on. It was one 
I’d had given me, and it was worth a great 
deal. It had belonged to a rich old lady I 
waited on, and poor folks generally don’t have 
such pins. But he looked so pitiful that my 
heart melted, and says I, “I know you’re lying, 
but it’s just me to be imposed upon. Sit down 
there, and cat your breakfast, and I’ll give you 
some se'aps afterwards.” 

And then I went on with the puddin’, keepin’ 
my eye on the child He was as white as a 





sheet, and his cheexs as hollow as a man’s of 


eighty, and his poor little feet were bare, and 
the tears would rise into my eyes whether I 
would or no; and I felt quite wicked for havin’ 
spoken so at first. 


The short and long of it is, I stuffed his bas- 
ket as full as full could be, and sent him off 
stuffed full, too; and I went back to the kitchen, 
and was feeling quite contented, like, and as 
thouch I'd done my duty, when, feelin’ some- 
thing queer about my collar, I put my hand up, 


and the pin was gone. 
I looked all over the floor. 


ment, I knew who had got it. 
the first time in my life. 


think. 
on the floor. 


wages. And out I went, into the street. 


“Mr. Policeman,” I cried, to one that was jest 
a goin’ by, by luck, “catch that beggar-boy. 


He’s hooked my pin.” 


And I never saw nothing like the way that 
big man strided up the street, and pounced on 
He gave a screech, and then be- 


to that boy. 
gan to cry, and all I says to the policeman was 
“Get back my pin. That’s all I care for.” 


But that was easier said than done. The pin 


was not to be found. He’d throwed it away 


most likely. And then I was in such a boiling 


rage, that I could have killed him. 


“Lock him up,” says I to the policeman, “and 


I'll appear agin him to-morrow.” 
And then I had to go back to the kitchen 


for be a cook’s emotions what they may, her 
missus and master won’t think of goin’ with- 


out their dinner—particularly her master. 


Well, | kept boilin’ and frettin’, and wishin’ 
I could hang the boy. And never in my life 
It was, 
“Cook, the meat aint done enough;” and, 
*Cook, the gravy is too thick.” I couldn’t eat 
abitof any thing myself, and just sat down 


did | have such a time with missus. 


and cried. 


Next mornin’ I went to the police court and 
told my story, and the policemen said he’d seen 
the boy throw something away; and the mag- 
istrate he sentenced him to be locked up for I 


It wasn’t there. 
I hadnt been out of the room, and, in a mo- 
It was that beg- 
gar-boy. That came of harborin’ beggars for 
I didn’t stop long to 
I jest pitched what I had in my hand 
’Twas only a wooden bowl; but 
I’d a done it jest the same, I’m afraid, if it had 
been a chany dish, to be stopped out of my 


dunno how many days; and all the while the 
little rascal kept crying, and vowing he never 
saw the pin. 

It made it so much the worse. If he had 
owned the fact, he wouldn’t have deserved half 
so bad. But as it was, I was glad to see him 
punished, and I’d been gladder still to see him 
hung. 

When I went home I felt better; and so, find- 
ing myself hungry for the first time since I had 
lost my pin, I got out the cold pudding and a 
bit of meat, and sat down alone by myself in 
the kitchen to eat them. 

“No wonder missus found fault,” said I, as I 
put my spoon into the pudding. ‘“There’s 
lumps in it like stones.” And with that I tried 
to break it, and couldn’t; and feeling curious 
like, I put it on the table. It seemed to be a 
real stone. “In the sugar, likely,” says I, and 
broke the pudding away; and there in the 
midst I saw—my breastpin. It had dropped in 
while I was mixing it, and there it was. 

About an hour afterwards all the servants 
down the street had it to tell that Ann Gerry— 
‘that’s me—had gone mad, and rushed off to 
drown herself. I went with nothin’ on my 
head, a-wringin’ my hands and cryin’; but 
where I went was to the court, to beg and pray 
that dear boy’s pardon of the magistrate, and 
ask him to lock me up in the precious inno- 
cent’s place. 

That boy I consider my boy now. He shall 
have all I’ve got in the savings bank, every 
penny. A better boy never lived; and as to 
his mother, she’s better now, and doin’ fine 
washin’, as I can recommend to suit any lady. 
That boy loves me. And this I always say to 
all I know when I hear ’em talk of beggars and 


tramps: ‘Don’t judge ’em because of their 
poverty. Don’t judge, lest, as our parson reads 


out of the Bible, you may be judged yourself 
by them above you.” 
Those aint the words, but it’s the spirit, and 
so [ hope it’s all the same. 

KEEP THE SABBATH. 
It is always safe to obey God’s commands, 
though for the moment we may seem to be 
losers. It gives peace of conscience, and gener- 
ally prepares for success in life. Dr. Todd tells 
a good story of a boy who resisted temptation 
to break the Sabbath, and prospered by it: 





In one of our large cities, some years since, 
there was a poor boy, an apprentice in an apoth- 
ecary’s shop. He was very poor, but conscien- 
tious; and it was his solemn vow on leaving 
home that he would keep the Sabbath holy. 

As his finances were very slender, his master 
one day gave him a recipe for making blacking, 
and lent him money sufficient to get a few boxes 
made, with the assurance that he should have 
all the profits. The boy got his blacking done, 
and placed it in the windows; but nobody came 
to purchase, till one Sabbath morning, when a 
gentleman came in, and in great haste demand- 
ed a box of blacking. 

The youth put out his hand to take it, and 
then recollected it was the Sabbath day. Very 
reluctantly his arm fell, and his tongue unwil- 
lingly informed the customer that he could not 
sell it on the Sabbath. 

The boy went to church; but even there the 
lost bargain haunted him, till he told the tempt- 
er he had done right and would do so again. 

On opening the shop, early one Monday morn- 
ing, a man came in looked at the blacking, and 
at last purchased all the lad had. He then paid 
for the materials and boxes, and found he had 
just a dollar left—probably the first dollar he 
ever called his own. 

With more faith and fortitude than most pos- 
sess, he takes this dollar, and in a few minutes 
has paid it to the Bible Society—his first and 
only dollar—feeling that he is safe who honors 
God with the first of his increase. 

From these principles he has never varied; 
and he is now a prosperous and wealthy man. 
Was he wise in honoring God’s Sabbath and 
God’s Word, when the temptation was strong 
to do otherwise? 
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SAVED FROM A CROCODILE, 

The old proverb, “A miss is as good as a 
mile,” may answer very well in most cases, but 
we doubt if any of our readers would like so 
narrow an escape as is related in the following 
incident: 


From the store-houses we walked to the hos- 
pital, where I was shown a patient, whose case 
was most remarkable. He was a native of 
Kerna, and was bathing in one of the streams 
that flow through the village, when suddenly 
he found his head between the teeth of an cnor- 
mous crocodile. 

Fortunately, the great reptile did not close 
his jaws, nor settle down with his prey as 
usual, and another native, hearing the cries of 
his friend, caught a large stick, and beat the 
brute until he let go. The man was at once 
brought here to the hospital, and he has now 
nearly recovered. 

On his left jaw-bone there was one continu- 
ous incision from the ear to the chin, and, on 
the right side of his face, the muscles near the 
cheek-bone and on the temple were dreadfully 





’ 


, 





alive, after his head had been between a croco- 
dile’s jaws, is certainly the next thing to a mira- 
cle. I asked him what he thought when he 
found his head in such a vise. ‘‘Well,” said 
he, coolly, “I thought my time had come, but 
that I had better sing out while I could, and 
that’s what saved me, you see.” 


a. 


DOING THINGS JUST RIGHT. 
Great men are very careful in looking after 


little things, and their success often depends on 


this exactness. It is important for every one to 


acquire the habit, early in 1 fe, of being particu- 
lar in the smallest things. 
is likely to fail in business, or any course of life 
he follows. 
Audubon’s habits of nicety: 


If one does not, he 


The following is a good story of 


One evening the planter and the naturalist 
sat together on the gallery, watching the de- 


cline of a summer’s day, when they were sur- 
prised and delighted at the appearance of a bald 
eagle that was circling high in the heavens, oc- 
easionally flashing with peculiar brilliancy, as 


the rays of the setting sun happened to strike 
the quivering plumage. The noble bird gradu- 
ally descended towards the carth, and finally 
settled on a large limb. 

As soon as the bird alighted, Audubon got up 
very deliberately, and going into his room, 
brought out his rifle, and commenced, very 
we drawing a charge of mustard-seed 
shot. 

“You had better hurry,” said the planter; 
“that bird seems restless, already. He won’t 
keep his perch long.” 

“Yes, he will,” said Audubon, almost drawl- 
ing his words. “I have disturbed that eagle’s 
nest to-day, and he is now engaged in examin- 
ing the damage, and making his calculations 
about the danger of returning home. Never 
fear his flying away till the day is well spent.” 
“And sure enough,” said the planter, ““Audu- 
bon understood the habits of the eagle, for there 
the poor bird sat, until Audubon coolly loaded 
his rifle with a bullet, and then, like a ser- 
pent, on his belly, he had time, noiselessly and 
unobserved, even by the keen eye of the bird of 
Jove, to crawl within gun-shot. I must confess 
I was excited. I could see the bird standing 
erect, and, with earnest gaze, looking towards 
his nest, his mate and his young, in the distant 
swamp. I had lost sight of Audubon. He was 
buried among the weeds in the undergrowth of 
the intervening grounds. Presently a sharp 
rifle report broke upon the air, a puff of smoke 
rose at the very foot of the tree, and the eagle 
at the same time flapped his broad wings, made 
an ineffectual struggle to bear himself on the 
air, and then, turniug on his back, commenced 
descending ingloriously to theearth. Iadmired 
Audubon’s spirit, knowledge and pluck. but I 
must confess I felt sorry for the poor bird. 

In a few minutes Audubon appeared, with the 
wounded, dying monarch, in his possession. 
He called our attention to the wonderful ex- 
pression of the eye, which at one time blazed, 
as if illuminated with fire, and then glazed, as 
ifin death. As the sun finally disappeared, the 
eagle died. 

Audubon was now all excitement. He called 
up a dozen idle negroes, who had been attracted 
by the novelty of the event they witnessed, and 
ordered them to make a large fire, by the light 
of which, in a few hours, he stuffed and set up 
the bird, with a grace and naturalness that al- 
most rivalled life. 

The next morning, on examining his work, 


plete, and acting upon the idea, he teok a saw, 


blem of our national glory. 
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A PLAIN PREACHER. 


for plain speaking. 


once to Gen. Jackson: 


if he 
soul? 
vacant seats. 


preacher, whispering a little loud, said,— 
“Gen. J 
has come in.” 


dibly, I said,— 


He would a Guinea negro!” 


sternly said,— 


lence before you leave the city.” 





lacerated. That a man should cver escape 





he said it wanted one thing to make it com- 


and, with great peril to himself and a vast 
amount of labor, he ascended to the top of the 
magnolia, and sawed off the limb, the butt of 
which attracted your notice; this secured, he 
put the eagle upon it, and thus restored the 
exact resemblance presented when the bird, in 
all its native grandeur, sat perched on its eyrie, 
the impersonation of freedom, the chosen em- 


Peter Cartwright is one of the most famous 
Methodist preachers in the West, and is noted 
He talks at people, and 
never flatters great men or fashionable ladies. 
In his autobiography he tells of his preaching 


I read my text, “What shall it profit a man 
gain the whole world and lose his own 


After reading my text I paused. At that mo- 
ment I saw Gen. Jackson walking up the aisle. 
He came to the middle post, and very gracefully 
leaned against it and stood, as there were no 


Just then I felt some one pull my coat in the 
stand, and turning my head, my fastidious 


ackson has come in; Gen. Jackson 


I felt a flash of indignation run all over me 
like an electric shock, and facing about to my 
congregation, and purposely speaking out au- 


“Who is Gen. Jackson? If he don’t get his 
soul converted, God will damn him as quick as 


The congregation, Gen. Jackson and all, 
smiled or laughed at the preacher’s expense. 
When the congregation was dismissed, my city- 
stationed preacher stepped up to me, and very 


“You are the strangest man I ever saw; and 
Gen. Jackson will chastise you for your inso- 





I have no doubt, will applaud my course; ang 
if he should undertake to chastise me, as Paddy 
said, ‘There is two as can play at that game,” 
Gen. Jackson was staying at one of the Nash- 
ville hotels. Next morning, very early, my 
city preacher went down to the hotel to make 
an apology to Gen. Jackson for my conduct in 
the pulpit the night before. Shortly after he 
had left I passed by the hotel and met the Gen- 
eral on the pavement, and before I approached 
him by several steps, he smiled and reached out 
his hand and said,— 

“Mr. Cartwright, you are a man after my own 
heart. Iam very much surprised at Mr. Mac, 
to think he would suppose that I would be of 
fended at you. No,sir. I told him that I high. 
ly approved of your independence; that a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ ought to love everybody 
and fear no mortal man. I told Mr. Mac that 
if I had a few thousand such independent, fear- 
less officers as you were, and a well-drilled ar- 
my, I could take old England.” 
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A COUNTRY WHERE EVERY BODY 
STEALS. 

A country must be rotten where even those 

appointed to prevent crime and detect law- 

breakers are themselves criminals. A Vienna 

paper relates the following occurrence, which 

recently took place in a city of Moldavia: 


A merchant there had received several thou- 
sand ducats im gold for goods he had sold. He 
brought the money to his house. On the same 
evening two gentlemen, with masks beforg 
their faces,,came to him, and threatening to 
shoot him with their revolvers, ordered him to 
give them the gold. 

The merchant, although he was greatly sur- 
prised, had sufficient presence of mind to re- 
solve upon the best course to be pursued under 
these singular circumstances, and said to 
them,— 

“The money is in the old chest, yonder. Here 
is the key; open it, and help yourselves to all 
you want to take from me.” 

While the two villians were doing so, the 
merchant scizetl his double-barrelled gun, which 
was standing in acorner. It was fortunately 
loaded; he aimed, and shot both of them. 
Without losing further time, the merchant 
hastened out of the room, locked the door, and 
ordered his servant, who was just coming 
home, not to allow any ome to enter or leave 
the house, whereupon he repaired in haste to 
the house of the Chief of Police, and, not find- 
ing him at home, to that of the Prefect, and, as 
he was absent, too, the house of the Police 
Commissioner. 

After informing the latter of what had oc- 
curred, the merchant returned with the Com- 
missioner and policeman, to his house, where 
the servant*told him that, during his absence, 
no one had either entered or left the house. 
The door was opened. The two masked 
thieves were lying before the open chest without 
giving any signs of life. Their masks were re- 
moved, and the thieves were found to be the 
Chief of Police and the Prefect, both of whom 
belonged to the Boyar class. 
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AN INCIDENT. 
The following has a wierd dramatic interest 
about it, all the more from the extreme simplic- 
ity of the circumstances. When the joys and 
griefs of a by-gone century appear suddenly in 
the midst of the present, the scene cannot be 
otherwise than moving: 





A strange incident recently occurred in a fur- 
niture auction store in Philadelphia. A tall, 
white-haired lady, dressed in the costume of 
fifty years ago, entered the store and with an 
air of abstraction wandered about among the 
old furniture until she came to an old-fashioned 
piano, which looked more like a harpischord or 
spinnet, than the instrument of the Steinways 
and Chickerings. 

She drew a chair before it, and, unmindful of 
the attention she attracted from the few persons 
in the store, she began to play the old Scotch 
air of “Bonnie Doon.” 

This was followed, without interruption, by 
“The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls, 
the strange visitor actompanying the instru- 
ment with her cracked, piping veice, and those 
who stood by saw tears streaming down the 
old and wrinkled cheeks. : 

After singing one or two stanzas of . Moores 
melody, she struck into the bold strains of the 
ancient anthem, “Vital Spark of Heavenly 
Flame,” still sobbing as she sung. When the 
line, “Tell me, my soul, can this be death? 
was reached, she suddenly stopped playing and 
buried her face in her hands. 

So she sat until the attention of the two or 
three persons was called away by the entrance 
of customers, and when they again turned 1 
the old piano, the visitor had disappeared. 
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A NEW WAY TO COLLECT OLD DEBT. 


A curious scene was lately witnessed in Paris, 
which illustrates how quick wit is often a match 
for slow debtors: 


A girl was observed on the street, with 4 
wooden leg under her arm, while a gentleman 
was calling to her from a window on tle = 
side of the street, gesticulating fiercely, and 
manding her return. To the large crowd whi 
the scene attracted, the girl made explanation 
that she was washerwoman to the gentlema, 
that he would not pay her, that she visited his 
lodgings to demand her money, and that, oe 
his refusal, she had taken possession of 








“Very clear of it,” said I, “for Gen, Jackson, 


wooden leg, purposing not to return it ul 
received her money, — 
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FROST PICTURES, 


Pictures on the window, 
Painted by Jack Frost, 
Coming at the midnight, 
With the noon are lost. 
Here a row of tir trees, 
Standing straight and tall; 
There a rapid river, 
And a waterfall. 


Here a branch of coral 
From the briny sea; 
There a weary traveller, 
Resting ’neath a tree. 
Here a grand old iceberg 
Floating slowly on; 
There the mighty forest 

Of the torrid zone. 


Here a swamp all tangled, 
Rushes, ferns and brake; 

There a rugged mountain, 
Here a little lake. 

Thus a breath, the lightest 
Floating on the air, 

Jack Frost catches quickly, 
And imprints it there. 


And thus you are painting, 
Little children, too, 

On your life’s fair window 
Always something new. 

But pe little pictures 
Will not = away, ° 

Like those Jack Frost’s fingers 
Paint each winter day. 


O, they will be lasting 
As God’s book of truth, 
Whether made by Willie, 
Johnnie, May or Ruth; 
And your little pictures, 
Each its story tells 
Of the good or evil 
Which within you dwells, 


Bach kind word or action 
Is a picture bright; 
Every duty mastered 
Is lovely in the light; 
But each thought of anger, 
Every word of strife, 
Blemishes the picture, 
Stains the glass of life. 





For the Companion. 


WILLIE MORRIS. 





Willie lived in a town near the city of Boston. 
Tn the Same town, about a mile and a half dis- 
tant, was his grandmother’s home. She lived 
i a pleasant cottage, with the loveliest trees 
and shrubberies about it, and even in winter 
her friends used to say that there were few 
homes so attractive; and it was in the late win- 
ter that the incident occurred which I am going 
to relate. 


Grandma had invited some friends for a small 


evening party, and, of course, Willic’s father 


and mother were of the number. 


oo nizht before the company were expected, 


ly in doors. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, Mrs. 


Morris, who was not very well, made herself 
ready with many wrappings, to avoid taking 
cold, and took her seat in the carriage to go to 
She was looking out to give her 


grandma s, 


last directions to Susan about the children, 
When, who should appear on the piazza but 
Willie, all dressed to go with his mother? 
m Why, Willie, my son,” she said, on seeing 
™, “What does this mean?” 
‘ 0, mamma, I wanted to go so much. You 
—_ I never was to a party.” 
But, Willie, don’t you know that you have 
ie ~ and could not go to school this morn- 
“if ow run in with Susan, and be a good 
¥ till mamma comes home.” . 


Posy mamma, I’ve got on lots of things. 
Put on two shirts, and a vest of papa’s, and 
thiek boots. I can’t get cold Please, 


illie was quite sick with croup, so that his 
Mother decided it would not do for him to go to 
School the next morning, and he remained close- 


His mother could hardly help laughing, al- 
though she was sorry to refuse her little Willie. 
But she said no, it would not answer, and he 
must be contented to stay at home and play 
with Frank and Minnie. So she directed Susan 
to take him in, and told Tom to drive off. 
Mrs. Morris reached her mother’s, and went 
directly up stairs, and sat quietly down, wish- 
ing to rest awhile before the people came; for 
even this little drive had wearied her. 
She had sat half an hour, perhaps, when some 
one, looking out of the window said, “Why, 
Mrs. Morris, there is your Willie, ploughing up 
the road.” 
Perhaps I ought to have said that the weath- 
er was not pleasant. There had been much 
snow, and it was just beginning to melt, so that 
it was tiresome walking. 
“Why, no,” said Mrs. Morris, turning pale 
even at the thought, “it can’t be Willie; it’s 
impossible.” But going to the window herself, 
she saw her little boy just toiling in at the front 
gate, and in a few minutes he was standing be- 
side her. He was completely tired out, and his 
face was red and feverish with the effort he had 
made. 
Mrs. Morris looked, as she felt, very, very sad 
and troubled. “Why, Willie, what have you 
done?” she said. . 
Willie uttered not one word. He saw that he 
had grieved the dear mother whom he loved 
better than any body else in the world. 
I suppose she could not have said any thing 
that would have made him feel worse than did 
the sorrowful silence with which she looked at 
him. 
Soon grandma came in, and Willie was un- 
dressed and put to bed. Grandma wished to 
give him an apple, or a piece of cake; but he 
said, “I don’t want any thing. I have made my 
mother feel bad.” 
It was curious to see the various garments 
Willie had piled on, his father’s and his own, 
finally getting into his father’s high, heavy rid- 
ing boots. It would have been no easy matter 
for a child to walk with them even on dry and 
level ground. 
Meanwhile, his mother had gone to lie down, 
very much perplexed in her thoughts about 
Willie. When she came again to the room 
where he was, he was feeling better, and begged 
to know if he could not, by-and-by, go down 
stairs and see the people. But his mother said, 
“No, Willie, you must not go down again to- 
night.” 
He stayed at grandma’s till the next day, and 
was then taken home. 
His parents talked a long while with their 
little boy in regard to his strange behavior. 
They made him see that in doing what his 
mother had forbidden, he had also displeased 
and grieved his dear Heavenly Father, and that 
for this he should ask forgiveness, and pray God 
to keep him from any more wrong doing. 
They made him see, too, that his naughty 
conduct deserved punishment, and mamma 
said, “This must be your punishment, to go to 
bed at three o’clock to-morrow afternoon, and 
not to get up again for the evening.” 
Saturday came, and then Mrs. Morris remem- 
bered that a little fiiend of Willie was coming 
to spend the afternoon, and as she did not wish 
to increase his punishment so greatly as it 
would to leave his friend and go to bed in dis- 
grace, she said, “Willie, you may have your 
choice, either to go to bed this afternoon, and 
feel that your punishment is ended, or wait till 
Monday for it.” 
Willie said, “I will wait till Monday, mam- 
ma;” and sol suppose my little reader would 
have said, if he had been ih his place. 
Monday came, and at three o’clock Willie 
was undressed and went to bed. For an hour 
or so, he did not feel very badly, and amused 
himself as well as he could. But then he began 
to feel that it was not quite pleasant to hear the 
other children enjoying themselves together in 
the nursery; and long before his usual bedtime, 
he came to the conclusion that this was a punish- 
ment which he would not like to suffer again. 
He had plenty of time to think it all over, and 
he resolved never again to be guilty of disobe- 
dience. 
About a week after, he went again to his grand- 
mother’s with his mother. As they were going 
up stairs together, he whispered, “O, mamma, 
Iam a great deal happier than I was the last 
time I came to grandma’s, because to-day I am 


not displeasing you.” 
MAY FROTHINGHAM. 


1a 





“OQ,” saip a little girl, bursting into tears 
upon hearing of the death of a playmate, “I 
didn’t know that was the last time I had to 
speak kind to Amy.” . The last time they were 
together, she spoke cross to her, and the thought 





mamma, 


A Larce VoLuME would not contain the mass of tes- 
timony which has accumulated in favor of Dr. Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry as a safe, efficient, and reliable 
remedy in curing coughs, colds, and pulmonary disease. 
Many of the cures are truly wonderful. 48—lw 





* * * 
THREE MONTHS FREE! 
MFRRY'S MUSEUM, an_ illustrated Monthly for 
young people, will be sent THREE MONTHS FREE, to 
any one who wishes to examine ir. 

“Merry’s Muscum continues to lead all the Juvenile 
Monthlies.”* $150 a year, with a present to every new 
subscriber. Premium List of 150 articles mailed with 
the Magazine. Agents Wanted. Address HORACE B. 
FULLER, Publisher, 14 Bromfield St., toston. 48—lw 





ENTERPRISING. 


Whene’er we see a man in trade 

Fast into public notice rising, 
Who in the world a stir has made, 

We speak of him as enterprising. 

When such a man we chance to meet, 

Who's joined to neither clique nor party, 
Who sells sr low none can compete, 

We greet him with a welcome hearty. 
Just such a man is GEORGE FENNO, 
Who sells the Boys good “CLotHEs” so low, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes, complete, 
Corner of Beachand Washington Street. 48—lw 








tensive use has brought out imitations, represented to be 
the same. OBTAIN only “Brown's Bronchial Troches."’ 
48—lw 


“A good Agricultural Library” 
May be found in the volumes of the 
New England Farmer, 
So says the WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR. 


Our subscribers will find much beside in return for 
their money. 


TERMS: $250 a year for the Weekly, or $1 50 for the 
Monthly. Send stamp for specimens and preniium list. 


48—lw R. P. EATON & CO., Buston, Mass. 


Work and Play. 
A NEW JUVENILE MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED TO THE 


Occupations and Amusements of the Home. 














Make your Homes pl to the children. Our New 
Monthly _will tell the children how to do it for them- 
selves Januarv number ready Dec. 1. Send stamp for 
sarplecopy, with our splendid Premium List. A Pre- 
mium to yh / subscriber. 

-TerMs—ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. One- 
half the price back in premiums. 

stories, Instructive Letters, Drawing Lessons, Acting 
Charades, Problems, Puzzles, Bible Problems, Enigmas, 
&c., &c. Published by 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
48— Springfield, Mass. 


Foreign Postage Stamps. 
For Collectors. Fine assorted packages, 50 cents. 
Fine large packets rare stamps, $1. Address 

48—lw EUREKA CO., Suffield, Conn. 


Planchettes at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


ti No. 1, Oiled Walnut, 75 cts.; No. 2, Polished, 90 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid. Address F. C. CROSS, Monta- 
gue, Mass. 48—2w 











$200 to $800 PER MONTH made 
by any man in avy town Manufacturing and Selling 
Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips for Doois and 
Windows. nstructwens ava Price-List of Materials 
Jurnwhed. Rea Brapstreet, Boston, Mass. 46—4w 


The Holiday Guest. 


A collection of STORIES, GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS, for Winter Evenings. Illustrated. 

Sent to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS, by 
46—tf O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York, 








Instant Ease 
Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a specific for Coughs and 
Colds. Does not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual rem- 
edy for man, woman or child. Wholesale, by Brown- 
Low & RAYMOND, Ogdens urg, N.Y. Sold by Joun F. 
Henry, New York, and Drugyists generally. - 40--13w 





Glycerine Jelly 


Possesses soothing properties for Bronchial irritation ; 
preserves Lung ‘Tissuc ; tattens and stimulates Consump- 
tives, andis an excellent remedy for delicate children. 
Wholesale, by BrowNLow & RAyMonD, Ogdensburg, N. 
Y. Sold by Joun F. Henry, N. Y., and Druggists gene- 
rally. 40—13w 





DRY UP! CATARRE! 
Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is athand. Lr Wadsworth's bry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head. Do not hesitate a moment, 
but procure the remedy at once and be cured. Price, 
per bottle. Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, 
Providence, R. L., also for sale by E. P. Dwyer & Co., 
Chtcage, Ill.; StronG & ARMSTRONG, Cleveland, O. 

-law 





WANTED-AGENTS. 


to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMO 


SENSE FAM1 
embroider in a most superior manner. 
any machine that wil] sew a stronger, more beautiful or 

titch."’ Every 
Agents from $75 to $ 


tical cheap -llw 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, = 
lar to LowE Press Co., No. 15 Spring 
jweop 


Lane, Boston. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, Male and was, 


Li} SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We-will pay $1000 for 


more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the *‘Elastic Lock 

8 second stitch can be cut, and still the 

cloth cannot be pulled - without tearing it. We pay 

2 per month and expenses, ora 

commission from which twice that amount can be made. 
R & CO. PITTS 


Address, RECOM BURGH, PA., ST. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 


paiming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine —_ really 
p ea. 


Send for a circu- 





Select Books for your Children with Care. 


WE OFFER THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND COM- 
PLETE LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKS PUB- 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY THE 
NAMES OF THE AUTHORS 
ARE A GUARANTEE OF 
THE EXCELLENCE OF 
THE BOOKS. 


ABBOTT’S AMERICAN HISTORY. A Series 
of American Histories for Youth. By Jacob 
Abbott. Illustrated with numerous Maps and 
Engravings. 8 vols. Each complete in itself. 

Aboriginal America. 
Discovery of America. 
The Wars of the Colonies. 
Revolt of the Colonies, etc. 
Price per vol., $1 25. 

We consider Mr. Abbott the best writer for children 

now living.— Cuongregatiovalist, Boston, 

THE FLORENCE STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. 
Florence and John. 

Grimkie, etc. 
Six vols., 16mo, illustrated, gilt back, per vol., $1. 


An EsTABLIsHED ReMEDY.—**Brown's Bronchial Tro-} THE SPECTACLE SERIES FOR YOUNG 
ches” are widely known as an established remedy for EYES. By Sarah W. Lander. 
Coughs, Colds, B hitis, H and other troubles Boston. Moscow. 
of the Throat and Lungs. Their good reputation and ex- PEKIN. BERLIN, eic., etc. 


Eight vols., elegantly illustrated, price per vol., $1. 
These are valuable works, full of life-like pictures and 
graphic descriptions.—Sprinufieid Republican. 
ROLLO’S TOUR IN EUROPE. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. Ten vols., fully illustrated, s 
ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, 
ROLxLo 1n Paris, etc. 
Price, per vol., 90 cents. 
STORIES OF OLD. Bible Narratives for Chil- 
dreu. By Caroline Hadley. 
Three vols., 12mo., illustrated, gilt back. In acase, 
Per vol., $1 25. 
WALTER’S TOUR IN THE EAST. By D. C. 
Eddy, D. D., author of the “Percy Family.” 
With illustrations by E. J. Whitney. 
Vol.1. WALTER IN Eoypt. 
Vol. 2. WALTER IN JERUSALEM, eto, 
Six vols. Price per vol., 90 cents. 


THE OAKLAND STORIES. By Geo. B. Taylor. 
Kenny. Cousin Guy. 
CLAIBORNE. GUSTAVE, 

Four vols., 16mo, illustrated, gilt back. Price per 

vol., 90 cents. 


PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS for 
the Little Ones at Home. By Mrs. Sanborn 
Tenney. Complete in six volumes—the whole 
containing 500 wood Engravings. Each $1. 
Vol.1. QuapRUPEDS, Vol. 2. Birps. 
Vol. 8. FisHEs, etc. 


ANEW EDITION, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
OF THE OLD FAVORITE. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES. 
vols., 16mo. Price, 90 cents per vol. 
THE POP-GUN STORIES. By Aunt Fannie, 
author of ‘‘Nightcap Stories,’ and ‘‘Mitten Sto- 
ries. 6vols., 16mo., fully illustrated, Price per 
vol., 90 cents. 

THE BRIGHTHOPE SERIES. By J. T. Trow- 

bridge. Five vols., 18mo, gilt back, uniform. 

Price per vol., 80 cents. 

ARTHUR’S HOME STORIES. By T.S. Ar- 

thur. In 6 vols. Fully illustrated. Price per 

vol., $1. 

THE SUNNY-SIDE SERIES. By Mrs, E. Stu- 
art Phelps. 

Last Lear FRoM SuNNyY-SIDE. 

Three volumes, 18mo, uniform. Price per vol., 80 

cents. 

THE DOVE SERIES. In large type, for Little 
People. Elegantly illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
Six vols., 18mo, cloth, gilt backs. Price per vol., 
80 cents. 

Our table has not hitherto been graced by a set of bogks 

that sofully meets our ideal of child en’s books as this 

charming series.—Norta-wes era Christian Advocate, 

Caicago. 

THE ROLLO BOOKS. By Jacob Abbott. 
Ro.Lio LEARNING TO TALK, etc. 

Illustrated. 14 vols. Price per vol., 68 cents, 

THE NEW ROLLO BOOKS. Same as above. 
Priuted on large paper, and elegantly illustrated. 
Fourteen vols. Price per vol., 90 cents, 

ROSE MORTON SERIES. Five vols., 18mo, 
illustrated. Price per volume, 65 c cnts. 

THE GOOD BOY’S LIBRARY. Ten 
18mo. Illustrated, green muslin, gilt 
Price per volume, 60 cents. 

THE GOOD GIRL’S LIBRARY. Ten 
18mo. Illustrated, red muslin, gilt back. 
per vol., 60 cents. 

THE GELDART SERIES. By Mrs. Thomas 
Geldart. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

DaILy THOUGHTS FOR A CHILD, &c, 
EMILIZE THE PEACEMAKER, etc. 
Six vols., 18m edition, gilt back. 

Price per vol., 60 cents. 

THE HARLIE STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. 
Six vols., square l6mo. Price per vol., 60 cents. 


THE ROLLO STORY BOOKS. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. Twelve vols., 18mo, illustrated. Price per 
vol., 84 cents. 

THE SILVER PENNY SERIES. Six vols, il- 
lustrated. Price per vol., 50 cents. 


#*s These books are all boundin the most attractive 
- | style, with fancy cloth, and deep g 1d, and most uf them 
have new back stamps. Send for our lete Catal 


In 8 


vols., 
back. 


vols., 
Price 


Illustrated. 





GH” Any of the above books sent by mail, post-paid, 
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of that last cross word lay heavy on her heart. 








IT IS SADDENING to see our hair blossoming for the 
women feel this afflic- 

r deformity to them than to 
1GOR removes it and restores 


on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. 





the hair sometimes, but its original color always. 47—2w 


48-2w 


Nos. 498 AND 500 BRoaDWay, New YORK. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance, 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
=— MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

S. 








TIME-KEEPERS. 

I spent a day last summer botanizing. Tak- 
ing the train to a cross road, some miles away, 
I wandered far into the woods, carefully noting 
by my watch the time it took me, in order to 
allow as much for my return in the evening. 
When the forest began to get gloomy, I began 
to think of home; but my watch said it was 
only five o’clock. Se I sat down to rest for half 
an hour. On looking at my watch again, it 
still told the same story—the story of its own 
naughtiness. It had stopped. I hurried off, 
and waited a long time at the cross road, which 
was not more cross than [ was, but no train 
came. It got quitedark. The train had evidently 
already passed. So here was I, all alone, far 
from any house, and compelled either to trudge 
home all night on the track, or sleep in the 
woods. O, how I wished that my watch was.a 
rational being, that I might relieve myself of 
my wrath, by scolding it. 

As I plodded over the rough track, I could 
not help thinking how dependent we are on our 
watches and clocks. Why, they are our real rul- 
ers. I wonder how often we should go by the cars, 
if we had no clocks to go by. Time is the most 
precious thing we have, and the most slippery. 
We must use it, or we lose it. We cannot stop 
it, so we measure it. Time measures may well 
be called time-keepers. They help us not to 
lose it, so they may be truly said to keep it for 
us. How did people get along in old times, 
before clocks were invented? The ancients 
were slow coaches compared with us, but they 
must have had some way of measuring their 
time. 

The next day I investigated the subject, and 
here is the result. 

Sun-dials were the first time-keepers of which 
we have any knowledge. If the sun did not 
hide his face from us for a large part of the 
time, dials would be more convenient than they 
are. It has been thought that the Egyptian 
obelisks were sun-dials on a large scale. What 
& vast distance in space, as well as in time, be- 
tween such time-markers and ladies’ watches 
now-a days! 

The Assyrians, it is said, were the first to use 
water clocks; that is, to make water run after 
time. In the reign of Phaul, or, more fully, of 
Sardanapalus I., a sort of sca of brass was 
invented, having a small hole in its bottom, 
through which the water trickled very slowly. 
The vessel was of such a size as to need filling 
only five or six timesaday. One of these leaky 
basins stood in the royal palace at Nineveh, and 
others in all the main divisions of the city. 
They were all filled at once; the’ first time at 
sunrise, which was announced by a watchman, 
posted on a tower. What if the sun rose in a 
fog? Every time the filling took place, criers 
ran through the streets to tell the people. These 
clocks had to be very carefully watched. Hence, 
the divisions of the day came to be called watches, 
the word we now use for the most convenient 
instruments in marking these divisions. It is 
easy to see that the Assyrian way of measuring 
time, was a very clumsy and uncertain one. It 
might do for the Assyrians, but it would never 
do for us. 

An Egyptian improved on this watery clock, 
(or clepsydra) as it was called in Greek, by pro- 


| uther countries, and sold for immense prices. 


, The cylinder which held the water was of pure 


ran out, the float descended and turned the 
hand, as in our dial-barometers, which thus 
marked the lesser divisions of the day. 

This method was, of course, no more certain 
than the other, but it was the forerunner of an- 
other invention. This was to let the water drop 
on a toothed wheel, which thus turned gently, 
like our mill-wheels, and marked even minutes, 
notching time, as it were, with its teeth. ; 

Egypt was the great market for clocks in the 
carly ages of the world. They were sent to many 


In the year 62 B. C., one of the most valuable 
trophies which Pompey exhibited, as the con- 
queror of Antiochus and Mithridates, was a 
clepsydra, which marked hours and minutes. 


gold, and so was the dial-plate. The hands 
were set with rubies, and each of the numbers 
of the hours was cut out of a sapphire. This 
water-clock was so large that it only needed to 
be filled once a day. The treasure was placed 
in the Capitol, and most carefully guarded, so 
eager were the Romans to learn the time by it. 
A modification of the water-clocks is still used 
in India. A wooden bowl, with a hole in it, is 
made to float in a tub of water. The floating 
vessel fills in precisely an hour, and when it is 
full, of course makes a plunge to the bottom. On 
hearing the splash, the watchman strikes the 
hour on a gong,—if he does not happen to be 
asleep. 

The ancient Germans had some curious meth- 
ods of measuring time. Sun-dials could be of 
little use in the obscurity of their forests, and 
water-clocks were altogether beyond their skill. 
Still, it was desirable that the hours fér meals 
and for worship should be the same for the 
whole camp. So, at daybreak, when the chief 
arose from his couch of skins, a slave came to 
the door of the hut, and began to take pebbles, 
one by one out of one helmet, and put them 
into another. When he had done, another slave 
took his place, and put the pebbles back into 
the first helmet. Each operation required 
about two hours. The watch was sounded by 
striking with a sword on the shield which hung 
at the door of the chief’s hut. 

Another old way of marking the revolving 
hours, was by a soldier making the circuit of 
the city, and blowing a trumpet each time he 
returned to his starting point. The monks had 
a plan of theirown. They said their prayers 
in regular rotation, and the time taken by each 
one was called a vigil, or watch, and was an- 
nounced by the striking of the chapel-bell. 





VARIETY. 


THAT’S WHAT I THOUGHT. 
It is reported that the common but ungram-| 
matical sentence, “Them’s my sentiments,” 
originated in this way: A student at Yale Col- 
lege was called up to state a proposition in ge- 
ometry. Discovering that he knew nothing 
about it, the professor, going to the blackboard, 
went through the demonstration. At each step, 
the professor called the attention of the student 
to the explanation, and he coolly answered, 
“Them’s my sentiments, sir; them’s my senti- 
ments.” The following, from a Western paper, 
is equally cool and impudent: 


A few days since, one specimen of humanity, 
full of fashionable drink, took a seat in the ex- 
press train at Jackson, and quietly awaited the 
advent of the conductor, who appeared and re- 
lieved the traveller’s hat of his ticket, without 
any remarks. On his return the traveller but- 
ton-holed him and inquired,— 

“Conductor, how far is’t to Poleno?” 

“Twenty miles.” 

“That’s wot I tho’t.” 

At the next station the traveller stopped him 
and again inquired,— 

“Conductor, how far to Manch’ ter?” 

“Twenty miles.” 

“That’s wot I tho’t.” 

At Manchester the traveller stopped him a 
third time, and said,— 

“Conductor, how far to Tecumseh ?” 

“Twenty miles.” 

“That's wot I tho’t.” 

As the train left Tecumseh, the traveller ex- 
hausted the patience of the conductor, and the 
following dialogue explains the result: 

“Conductor, how far to Adri’n?” 

The conductor threw himself upon his digni- 
ty, and remarked,— 

“See here, my friend, do you take me for a 
fool?” 

The traveller stuck to his text, and very coolly 
remarked,— 

“That’s wot I tho’t.” 

The conductor joined in the laugh of the pas- 
sengers and concluded to let his tormentor 
“tho’t” what he pleased. 


——— -» —_—— 


“Sim,” the chief of the Washoe Indians, is 
dead. A newspaper published among the Rocky 
Mountains says of him, obituarily, “He was a 
good, though very dirty red man. He possessed 








viding it with a float and a hand. As the water 


a well-balanced head of hair, and stomach 


for the truth was notable—he never meddled 
with it. He left no will, and his estate consisted 
of a pair of boots.” 


Sretidii-chidiihladaasoit 
A KNOWING ASS. 

The poor ass is subject to more blows, and to 

more contempt, than any other brute. He is 

generally considered very stupid, as well as ob- 

stinate, but the following anecdote shows that 

he has a good deal of gumption: 


An ass was lodged at night in a small shed, 
which opened into a yard; adjoining this, but 
separated from it by a wall and a door, fastened 
by two bolts and an ordinary latch, was the 
kitchen garden. One morning, the master was 
very much surprised to find the garden door 
unbolted, and the footprints of the ass on the 
garden walks and beds plainly showed who had 
been the trespasser. 
Still, the master could scarcely imagine that 
the ass had withdrawn the bolts, and let him- 
self in; but one night he watched him from the 
window of a room overlooking the yard and 
arden, and there he distinctly saw Master Don- 
ey, reared on his hind legs, unfastening the 
upper bolt with his nose or mouth. He then 
withdrew the lower one, also, lifted the latch, 
and walked in. Presently he returned with a 
fine bunch of carrots, which he placed in his 
shed, and then went back to latch the door, 
after which, he leisurely munched his slyly- 
acquired booty. Before a stop was put to his 
proceedings, his master gave several of his 
neighbors an opportunity of witnessing them. 
It was noticed that he never would begin opera- 
tions till the light had been extinguished from 
the bedroom window. 
AEE eS 

CHOKED BY A FISH. 
The Rangoon Gazette tells a story.of a fisher- 
man, of Prome, who recently met his death in 
the following singular manner: 


He had hooked a small fish, and, wishing to 
free his hands for the adjustment of his tackle, 
placed it between his teeth. The fish made a 
spring down his throat, and stuck in the gullet, 
defying all the fisherman's efforts to draw it 
out. He at once started for his house to pro- 
cure assistance, but on the way he dropped and 
died. After his death it was found that there 
were several spines on the back of the fish, and 
that the fisherman’s efforts to pull it out, had 
only served to fasten these more firmly in his 
throat. 

The habit of holding in the mouth pins, but- 
tons, or other small articles, is a very danger- 
ous one; for any sudden disturbance may cause 
the excited person to swallow them. 

o 

PREPARING FOR A FLOGGING. 

Ifsome boys showed as much “wit” in doing 
their work, and learning their recitations, as 
they do in forming excuses for indolence, or in 
eluding the punishment for their wrong acts, 
they would make smart men. Here is an illus- 
tration of a sharp-witted boy. We hope he was 
as smart in work as he was in preparing for a 
whipping: 

A bright youth who was guilty of some of- 
fence, was told by his father to go into the next 
room, and prepare himself for a severe flogging. 
The parent carried the horsewhip into the room 
to inflict chastisement, when he found that the 
youngster had an immense hump on his back. 

“What on airth have you got on your back ?” 
asked the wondering sire. 

“A leather apron,” replied John, “three dou- 
ble. 
vere flogging, and I guess I’ve done the best I 
could!” 








——_o——_ 


A Docror’s Hens.—Dr. George Colmer had 
occasion to prescribe quinine for a lady. He 
made it with flour into pills, the quantity 
made up being sixty grains. The whole num- 
ber of pills was swallowed by ahen. For some 
time after swallowing them the fowl appeared 
unsteady in her movements, and reeled as if 
somewhat intoxicated; but in a few minutes 
was again calling her children, and performing 
her natural duties. 


—_———_>——_—_—— 

Two Crops.—‘Well, Sambo, is your master 
ood farmer?” 

‘Yes, sah, he berry 

two crops in one year!’ 
“How is that, Sambo?” 
“Why, he sells his hay in de fall and make 

money once—den in de spring he sells all de 

hides ob de cattle dat die for de want of hay, 

and dus makes money twice.” 


———__»———_— 


A Movasie Cnorr.—A missionary on the 
line of the Pacific Railroad gives the following 
as part of his experience: “A few weeks since, 
the writer preached in Cheyenne on the street, 
with a dry goeds box fora pulpit. The choir 
were seated in a buggy, when the horse became 
frightened, and away went the choir, singing as 
they went.” 


a 
good farmer—he makes 


——__e—__—_ 


BE careful of your health, girls. Don’t mind 


self up well and never venture out in thin shoes. 
Better be an old fogy than a young corpse. 
Jounny is just beginning to learn geography. 


the globe and partly at the other. He knows 
it is so, because it is marked on the map. 





enough for all he could get toeat. His regard 








You told me to prepare myself for a se-| 


being called “old fogy” because you wrap your- 


He says that the Poles live partly at one end of 


A FALSE friend is like a shadow on a sun- 
dial, which appears in fine weather, but van- 


NEW JUVENILES 


—FOR— 
Season of 1869 and 1870. 
LEE & SHEPARD...Boston. 


NEW BOOKS BY OLIVER OPTIC, 


THE MOST POPULAR WRITER FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS IN AMERICA. 


More than 150,000 Volumes sold annually, 
Completion of the First Series of 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 

6 Vols. Beautifully Illustrated........ Per volume, $1 50. 

The set comprises, in neat box: 

1. Outward Bound. 4. Dikes and Ditches. 

2. Shamrock and Thistle. 5. Palace and Cottage, 

3. Red Cross. 6. Down the 8. 
New Series by Oliver Optic. 

LAKE SHORE SERIES, 

4 vols. now ready. Fully illustrated. Per volume, $1 25, 

Through by Daylight; or, The Young Engi- 

neer ne habe Teale Railroad. ad ei 

Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academies. 

On Time; or, the Young Captain of the Ucayga 

Steamer. 
Switch Off; or, The War of the Students. 


By the Author of ‘Little Prudy Stories.” 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


By Sorniz May. 6 volumes. Elegantly lilustrated. 
In neat box. Per set, $4 50. 


. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother’s. 
. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

. Dotty Dimple out West. 

. Dotty Dimple at School. 

. Dotty Dimple at Play. 

. Detty Dimple’s Flyaway. 
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New Volume by Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 


The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. By Rev. 
Euan KELLoce. l vol. lémo. Illustrated. 25. 
Adding another volume to the incomparable 


ELM ISLAND STORIES. 


\ ady. Handsomely Illustrated. I t 
pe ee ae Tien. Per vol. $1 25. wos 
1. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 

2. Charlie Bell of Elm Island. 

8. The Ark of Elm Island. 

4. The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. 


NEW WESTERN STORIES.—THE FRON- 
TIER SERIES. 


4 vols. ready. Charmingly Illustrated. In neat Box. 
Price, per set, $5 00. 


1. The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rev. C. H. 
PEARSON. §1 25. 


2. Planting Ag Wilderness. By J. D. Me- 


CaBE, Jr. 


8. Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 
By Rev. W. Barrows, D. D. $1 25. 


4. A Thousand Miles’ Walk 
America. By N. H. Bisnopr. 


NEW EDITION OF A CHARMING BOOK. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land. By 
Lewis CARROLL. l2mo. Tinted Paper. 42 Charac- 
teristic Illustrations. Full gilt. $1 50. 

(Gr The most Elegant Juvenile published. 


A New Series of Books. 
CHARLEY ROBERTS SERIES. 


By Miss Louise M. Tourstow. 2 vols. ready this Fall. 
Graphically [llustrated. In neat box. Per vol., $1. 


1. How Charley Roberts Became a Man. 
2. How Eva Roberts Gained her Education. 


By the Author of ‘The Dodge Club.” 
DasuinG, Spicy AND HEALTHFUL. 
B, 0. W. C. 
Book for Boys. By the Author of a tad 


Across South 
$1 50. 


A 
Club,” “Gord and Creese,"’ &c. 16mo. Ill 





Truth STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
Nat, the Navigator. 


A Life of Nathaniel Bowditch, for Young Persons, 
lémo. Lllustrated. $1 00. 





By Rosa Abbott. 
Rosa Abbott Stories. 
Completed insix volumes. Illustrated. In neat box. 
Per volume, $1 
1. Jack of all Trades. 
2. Alexis the Runaway. 
3. Tommy Hickup. 


4. Upside Down. 

5. The Young Detective. 

6. The Pinks and the Blues 
(if ready). 





By May Mannering. 
The Helping Hand Series. 
(Completed.) Six volumes. Illustrated. Per vol- 
ume, $l. In neat box. 
1, Climbing the Rope. 4. The Little Spaniard. 
2. Billy Grimes's Favorite. 5. Salt Water Dick. 
3. Crulse of the Dashaway. 6. Little Maid of vena (if 
ready . 





The Best Sunday School Singing Book. 
Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship. « 
By Le®NaRD MARSHALL, J. C. PRocToR and SaMUEL 
BURNHAM. Contains MORE GOOD 1UNES and 
BETTER HYMNS than any other Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price, 30c in paper; 35¢ in Boards. 
Specimen pages sent gratis; sample copies mailed on ®& 
ceipt of price. 


“THe Mopet J UVENILE MAGAZINE oF THE Day.” 
—Vineennes Gazette. 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
OUR BUYS AND GILLS. 


The only Juvenile Magazine published ONCE A WEEK: 
Price, $2 % per year; $1 25 six monihs; 6 cenis single. 


BEAR AND FORBEAR;; or the Young Skip 
per of Lake Cayuga—is the new ert by ahi 
Optic, which commences in No. 157 for Jan. 1, 
ae presents a favorable opportunity to 
scribe. 


Help us to Please, Interest, Instruct and Elevate 


100,000 more Boys and Girls. 
Specimen copies sent to any Boy or Girl. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington St., Bostom 





ishes at the approach of a cloud. 
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